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“BUILDING BLOCKS” FOR 
LARGE SPACE BOOSTERS 


Using the UTC “Building Block” concept, clusters of large 
solid propellant rockets developing multi-million-pound thrust 
can be provided to lift the biggest space payloads. ie 


Successful firings have proved these UTC solid propellant . + 
segments can be readily transported, locked together and fired ‘ 
at the touch of a button. 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of United Aircraft Corporation 
P. 0. Box 358 +» Sunnyvale, California 
Capability backed by four decades 
of propulsion experience 
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Your first lesson: “A Suburban Street” 


Now you can experience the thrill of painting in real oils— 
gain a new understanding and appreciation of art—and acquire 
acollection of genuine oil paintings that will amaze your friends. 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to paint a superb work 
of art on your very first attempt? Not a be- 
ginner’s exercise—but a famous masterpiece. 
| This is no dream. Whatever your age or occu- 
pation, you can now join the happy thousands 
who paint for pleasure—at once, without boring 
exercises or tedious study, 
The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course 
was developed by a famous artist on one simple 








principle. The best way to teach painting is to 
|help people paint successfully right from the 
sart, And the best painting instructors are the 
great masters themselves. Who knew more about 
drawing, perspective, color, composition, than 
Utrillo, Dufy, Cézanne, Corot, Gauguin, etc.? 
How better to learn the secret of their marvel- 
ous skills than by recreating their masterpieces 
in the same style—matching their colors, follow- 
ing their brush strokes, repainting their great 
works step by step under constant guidance. 


Amazing New Art Instruction Short Cut 
The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course is a 


| temarkable short cut to painting success. You 


need no drawing ability. You need not worry 
perspective or composition—you are free 
{0 concentrate entirely on painting. 

Your first master in the Course is Maurice 
Utrillo—and as your first assignment you will 
te-create his famous masterpiece, “A Suburban 
Street.” With your lesson you will receive a big, 
brilliant 16” x 20” full color $5.00 reproduction 
of the original painting suitable for framing. 

You will also receive a 16”x20” canvas tex- 
tured painting sheet with “A Suburban Street” 
Preprinted very lightly for you to paint on. 

, Each lesson includes an 11” x 17” full color 
Istruction sheet which demonstrates~how to 
mix the colors on your palette. You are shown 
how to apply them to the printed painting sheet, 
one step at a time, layer upon layer, following 
the textures and brush strokes that the master 
himself employed. Slowly, as you work, you see 


your painting come to life. The rich hues of oil 
blend and shade almost magically, taking on 
the color of sky, street and buildings. The nu- 
ances of color and form shimmer with the glow 
of the priceless original, almost as if Utrillo 
himself were guiding your hand. 

You begin to understand as never before the 
pathos, the joy, the nostalgia that Utrillo poured 
into this great work. Finally you experience the 
special thrill reserved for those who have com- 
pleted a real oil painting. 


How the Course Operates 


Each lesson brings you the work of another 
great master. Month by month you develop 
your knowledge and skill by painting pictures 
that will astonish your friends—and add unique 
beauty to your home. You learn to appreciate 
great art as few people can—for you can analyze 
color, brush strokes, and shading through the 
eyes of the masters themselves. 

Upon enrolling you will receive FREE a 19- 
piece oil paint set (retail value $8.00), a 16-page 
booklet, and a Magic Color Wheel which shows 
how to mix paints professionally. 

Each lesson in the course will contain: A 
16”x20” Full Color Reproduction of the master- 
piece you will paint, ready for framing; a 16”x20” 
preprinted Canvas Textured Painting Sheet; an 
11” x 17” Step-by-Step Instruction Sheet. 

You may receive a complete lesson every 
other month and be billed for the low price of 
only $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson—or a les- 
son every month for only $2.48, plus shipping, 
a saving of 50 cents per lesson. 


No-Risk Guarantee 


After receiving your free gifts and your first les- 
son, you may examine them in your own home 
for 10 days. If you change your mind, you may 
cancel your enrollment by returning everything 
unused and owe nothing. If you do not cancel, 
we will enroll you for one year. Send no money 
now-—just the coupon, 





A new way to learn how to paint 
—for people who have hesitated to try 








JOIN THE THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO FIND PAINTING A SATISFYING HOBBY 
—from Presidents and Prime Ministers to 
business and professional men, career girls 
and housewives. It will never be easier or less 


expensive for you to begin. 

FRE THIS SPECIAL 19-PIECE 
PROFESSIONAL OJL PAINT SET 

Includes Everything You 

Need to Paint! 

1, 12 tubes of oil paint 

2. 3 brushes 

























3. Palette 
4. Palette knife 
and cup 
5. Turpentine 
mixture 
6. Sturdy case 
RETAIL 
PRICE $goo 
i ccoce-aiedicaaiumenaniin maaenimanes em te 
THE PAINT-IT-YOURSELF ART PROGRAM, Dept, 1-RE-9 
I Garden City, New York 1 
§ Please enroll me in the Paint-It-Yourself | 
i Art Program Course checked below. Send me | 
i FREE my 19-piece professional oil paint set; 4 
i the booklet, “It’s Fun to Paint in Oil’; and 
g the Magic Color Wheel. Also send my first 
i painting lesson on Utrillo. ‘ 
{J One lesson every other month for a ! 
i year at $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson. ! 
1 (© One lesson every month for a year at’ | 
f $2.48, plus shipping, per lesson, | | 
tome. ! 
i MRS I 
i MISS (please print) i 
1 Address. i 
i i 
a City. Zone State 1 
| I must be perfectly delighted or I may return J 
i everything unused within 10 days and cancel 14 rT 


enrollment. (Offer good in U.S.A. only) AP 





When you | 
DINE /talian, 


WINE Italian with 


Italy's Prize 
CHIANTI 


Red or White 
Schieffelin & Co. New York 













a The first step 
in getting something 
done about the schools 











SCHOOLS 


By MARTIN MAYER 


“The best book on American edu- 
cation I have read in the past ten 
years,” is what Harry D. Gp- 
EONSE, President of Brooklyn 
College calls this national best 
seller, which reports lucidly and 
vigorously what actually happens 
in classrooms across the country. 
Dr. Gideonse says: “It is well- 
documented; it has historical and 
international perspective. It is 
culturally critical, and construc- 
tive. It is well-written — and it 
has wit.” $4.95 


Get it at your bookstore today, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16 
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25 OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE LAST 12 MONTHS 





Just for self-appraisal: CHECK THOSE YOU FULLY INTENDED 
TO READ BUT FAILED TO... THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 
y <= AWARD BOOKS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 

















455.THE AGONY 466. RUSSIA AND 


AND 


~m p-; a= 4 af + THE THIRD REICH GINLEY. (Retail 4 HARPER LEE 
stoNr. (Retail STALIN by GEORGE Ae L, SHIRER price $5) (Retail price 
price $5.95) F. KENNAN. (Re- (Retail price $10) $3.95) 


tail price $5.75) 





488. ARMS CON- 451. A BURNT- 


National Book Award 
For Non-Fiction 


431. THE RISE 
FALL OF 





454. THE LAST 











Pulitzer Prize 
Fer Poetry 






Pulitzer Prize 
For Fiction 










433.TIMES THREE 435. TO KILLA 
by PHYLLIS MC- MOCKINGBIRD 














‘ -O 


186. HAWAII by 479. LILITH by 


TROL, DISARMA- OUT CASE 4y OF THE JUST by JAMES A. MICH- J. R. SALAMANCA 
MENT AND NA-~ GRAHAM GREENE ANDRE SCHWARZ- ENER. (Retail (Retail price 
TIONAL SECU- (Retail price Bart. (Retail price $6.95) $5.50) 

(Ret. price $3.95) price $4.95) 


RITY. 
$6) 

























457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAX- 
WELL. Illustrated 


467. THE MAK- 
ING OF THE PRES- 
IDENT — 1960 by 
THEODORE H. 
WHITE. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


463. THE EDGE 
OF SADNESS +, 
EDWIN O'CONNOR 
(Retail price $5) 


(Retail price $5) 





450. FATE IS THE 465. PROFILES IN 458. JAPANESE 
HUNTER /y ER- COURAGE by INN by OLIVER 
NEST K. GANN JOHN F. KEN- STATLER. Illus- 
(Retail price $6) NEDY. (Retail trated. (Retail 
price $3.95) price $6.50) 


YOU MAY CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 


472. THE MOST 
OF P. G. WODE- 
HOUSE 4) P. G. 
WwopEHouse. (Re- 
tail price $6.50) 


462. THE SECRET 
OF THE KINGDOM 
by MIKA WALTARI 
(Retail price 
$4.95) 


461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM by 
PAUL HORGAN. II- 


449.WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? by 
CLEVELAND AM- 


436. DECISION 
AT DELPHI 4) 
HELEN MACINNES 


FOR $] EACH 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 








AcCal! St., 


n Service 





Pan O 
452. CHINA 480. THE WAR 
COURT 4) RUMER CALLED PEACE +) 
GODDEN. (Retail HARRY AND BO- MORRIS L, 
price $4.50) NARO OVERSTREET 


(Retail price 
$4.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


I’ YOUR SELF-CHECK reveals that you have 

been missing the books you promise 
yourself to read because of irritating over- 
busyness, there is a simple way to break 
this bad habit: membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. During the coming year, at 
least 200 books will be made available to 
members. The members’ prices for these 
Club choices are, on the average, 20% below 
the publishers’ regular retail prices. (For ex- 
ample, the members’ price for The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich, which retails for 
$10, is only $5.95—a saving of over 40%.) 


* Your only obligation in the trial mem- 
bership suggested here is to buy as few as 





434. THE DEVIL'S 


ADVOCATE by 


(Retail price 
$3.95) 


lustrated. (Retail ory. Illustrated (Retail price 
price $3.75) (Retail price $4.95) 
$6.50) 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR 
SELF-CHECK 
SHOW ABOUT 


YOUR RECENT 
BOOK- 
READING 
HABITS? 





448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
The Wear Years 
by CARL SANDBURG 


WEST 





l-vol. edition 

(Retail price$7.50) 
three of these 200 books, in addition to the 
three you choose from this page. The latter 
will be sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed one dollar for each of them (plus a 
small charge for postage and handling). 


If you continue after the trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice you 
buy you will receive a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $255,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received by 
Club members as Book-Dividends. Isn’t it 
good sense, for the year ahead, at least to 
make this trial, and get back into the habit 
of book reading? 





Book-of-the-Month Club 


.-. if you agree to buy as-few as three 
additional books from the Club during 
the coming year , 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y¥. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 

Month Club® and send the three 


ai1os9 


continue, 

am to receive a Book-D vidend® * with every second 
Selection—or alternate—I buy. (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of bo 
to members 
a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in 
fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three 

Slub choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN ponee | new 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WA 
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free, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian 


currency. 
































*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 








Buy... 
Sell... 
ot Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, par- 
ticular stocks. , 

Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 

In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 

We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 
row... 


Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the 
right answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, care- 
fully evaluates them all in terms of 
the investor’s interest. So maybe that’s 
why Research can usually come up with 
a pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy... sell ...or hold. 

If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 

Or if you'd like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation . . . just ask. 

There’s no charge or obligation. 
Simply address— 


Josern C. Quinn, Department R-134 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


'NCORPORATEDO 


Members New York Siock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
143 offices in U.S., Canada, and abroad 








WHO- WHAT- 


R SIXTEEN YEARS West Berlin had 

been an open city—open in the sense 
that the people from the East could 
freely move into it. There had been 
trouble, as we all know, espionage and 
counterespionage, but in a very basic 
sense the unity of Greater Berlin was 
never broken. All of this, of course, up 
to the early hours of Sunday, August 
13. By their drastic action, it was said 
in the American and some European 
newspapers, the Communists had con- 
fessed that brute force was the only 
form of persuasion that could be used 
to stop the westward flow. 

But when Max Ascoli was in Berlin 
at the end of his recent travels in Eu- 
rope, he did not find any evidence of 
gloating over the psychological defeat 
that the Communists had inflicted on 
themselves. On the contrary, as both 
he and George Bailey, our German cor- 
respondent, report in this issue, there 
is a profound sense of anguish in the 
beleaguered western part of the city, 
while in the eastern sector the Com- 
munist leaders are reported to be over- 
joyed and dizzy with success. 

On the subject of psychological war- 
fare, we are glad to publish an essay 
by our French correspondent, Edmond 
Taylor, whose authority on the subject 
has been established over a number of 
years. He is the author of Strategy of 
Terror, published in 1940 by Houghton 
Mifflin, a thorough study of the tech- 
niques Hitler followed in paving the 
way for his military conquests. Mr. 
Taylor has also been a practitioner of 
psychological warfare, working during 
the war with the Office of Strategic 
Services. Early in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration he continued his study of 
the subject while serving on the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board. Several 
times, particularly in editorials, The 
Reporter has raised the question: if not 
force, then what? What are the means 
of nonmilitary warfare that the West, 
and especially the United States, can 
use in counteracting the Communists? 
Their arsenal of political and psycho- 
logical weapons is truly imposing, but 
we are convinced that there are no rea- 
sons why we should consider ourselves 
inferior to our opponents in this field. 
Indeed, we can take the initiative from 
them if only we put our minds to it. 
Neither peace nor freedom will suffer 
if we make the effort. 


I’ THE Soviet Union has taken any 
steps to provide protection for its 


citizens in case of nuclear war it has 


4 


_ lem of civil defense in the nuclea: 
has been the subject of intensive scru- 





WHYy- 


been typically secretive about them. In 
the United States, however, the prob- 


age 


tiny and prolonged debate since the 
end of the Second World War. Douglass 
Cater, our Washington editor, discusses 
the attitudes of the Kennedy ad) ninis- 
tration, which has committed itsc lf to 


an extensive review of what cai be 
done to save civilian lives if an «!l-out 
war should ever come. . . . Britain’s 


belated decision to apply for me:ber- 
ship in the European Economic Com- 
munity has provoked charges «:nong 
the Macmillan government's opponents 
that this is a “shotgun wedding,” a 
“bigamous marriage.” Gordon brook- 
Shepherd, who is with the London 
Sunday Telegraph, reports on the sen 
timents of the British people—in and 
out of government—regarding Mr. Mac- 
millan’s decision. . . . Douglass Cater 
reviews the tragically unsuccessful ef- 
forts of the Textile Workers Union to 


maintain its position as a bargaining 


agent in the South (where more than 
eighty per cent of the U.S. cotton tex- 
tile industry is located) with reference 
to its unsuccessful two-and-a-half-year 
strike in Henderson, North Carolina. 
. Harlan Cleveland, whose name is 
certainly familiar to our readers, and 
who is now Assistant Seeretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, 
discusses the motivations of the Soviet 
Union’s attempt to destroy Dag Ham- 
marskjéld and the office of Secretary- 
General at the United Nations. 


a AGO LAST SPRING we printed 
a pre-publication excerpt from a 
book that soon after was hailed as a 
masterpiece both in this country and 
throughout Europe: Giuseppe di Lam- 
pedusa’s The Leopard. Luigi Barzini, 
whose next book, Portrait of Italy, will 
be published in the United States by 
Atheneum, recently revisited Sicily in 
search of the genius he could not quite 
remember having met. . . . Roland 
Gelatt is editor of High Fidelity. . . . 
Sybille Bedford reviews Virgilia Peter- 
son’s latest book. Miss Bedford’s The 
Faces of Justice was published this 
summer by Simon and Schuster. 
Justin O’Brien is chairman of the de- 
partment of French at Columbia. 
Louis M. Lyons is curator of the Nie- 
man Foundation at Harvard. . . . Wil 
liam Letwin teaches economic history 
at M.L.T. 

Our cover, an impression of Berlin, 
is by Karl W. Stuecken. 
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‘we SHOULD LAST 
London 
se! AS LONG AS | ! 
© Se BOOKS LAST-a magnificent HISTORY 
stul ef- | ook which may well stand as the crown- 
sining (il achievement of Mumford’s life work. 
re than | itis moral philosophy of a high order and 


ba tragic poetry.” 
Terence 
—ALLAN TEMKO, New York Times Book Review 


alf-year 
arolina. ; 
name is |!@ @ major work as vast in scope as 
rs. and |human civilization, Lewis Mumford ex- 
of State [Plores the evolution of the city as a 
Affairs, (Political, economic, and religious idea. 
» Soviet [From the cave dwellings of pre-history to 
» Ham- | today’s congested metropolis, here is a 
cretary- | Vital and imaginative chronicle of the 
“ [development of man and his social en- 
vironment. 
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Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker 
Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


A History of Sexua’ 
Customs, Dr. nichoré 
Lewinsohn. Retail 


Member's 
price $4.50. 





and Mythmaking 


ited by Henry Murray. 
Retail $6.00. 


Member’s price $4.50. 


Koestler; and 

ms and kanese, 
james Thurbe 

Combined retail price 
$7.90. Member's price 
for both books) $4.95. 








The informed Heart: 
Autonomy ina 


Mass Age, Bruno 
Bettelheim and In 
of Humanity, 
Alfred Cobban. 
Combined retail 
rice $9.50. 
ember’s price (for 
both books) $5.50. 





The Joy of Music, 
Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 


$ 
Member's price $3. 95. = 
pric 






The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mytho 
Joseph Campbell. e- 

.00. Member's 
e $4.50. 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50. Member’s price $6.95. 





Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price 
$9.00. Member's price 


(for both books) $6.70. 





4. B. 


Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Rev isited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 





America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. 
Member’s price $5.95. 





The Age of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 





The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 





The Fate of Man, 
edited by Crane 
Brinton. Including 
Pilato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Engels, 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, 


The Futili 
William J. Newman. A 


somermeneye view and 
can 


oe of Ameri 


tvatism—from 
William H. Chamberlain 
to Russell 


ka 
Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Clinton Rossiter Retail 


ley, Rosenberg, 
Huxley, and others. 
Retail $7.50. 


Member’s price $4.95. 


r’s price 





The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. 
Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 











The Children of After the Seventh Day, The Western a ilectuap 
oe, Oscar Lewis. Ritchie Calder. Tradition: Fro 

Retail $7.50. Retail $6.95. Leonardo to Hege 1, 
Member’s price $5.50. Member's price $4.95. J. Bronowski anc Bruce 
haaziioh. Retail £7.50, 
Member’s price °4.95, 




























The Crisis of the Old 
A M 


, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $4.50. 












The Coming of the The Politics of Upheaval, 

pa de ad . ~ y Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

tail $6.75. Member's Retail $6.95. Member’s price $4.95. 
price $4.75. 








“THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT” 
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SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here 
are some of the selections that the Book 
Find Club has offered its members at sub- 
stantial savings. The selections of the Book 
Find Club are different. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and lasting 
value—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. These are 
only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a 
member if you join now. As an introductory 
offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and 
privileges of membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections pictured 
above free with your first selection. Since 
several are dual selections*, you may ac 
quire as many as 8 books in this way. 
























* Two books counting as one selectio 
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tory of Western ——o= in Religion A History of tne 
tig Ra Brinton. and Literature, ° Warfare of Science 
Retail $7.50. Mem- edited EE Rollo May. with Theology in 
ber’s price $4.50. Christendom, Andrew 


Member® s price $3.50. 


D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.00. 





The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 


ARR OOM: ier RR RRR 





Hy 
j 
. The Basic Writings of 


The Golden Age of Bertrand Russell, 

American edited by Robert E. 

Anthropology, edited Egner and Lester E. 

by eeereere Mead and Dennon. Retail $10.00. 
nzel. Member's price $5.95, 

neta isl 10. 00. 

Member's price $4.95. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find 
Club makes it possible for you to shop for the 
books you want in the comfort of your own 
home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you 
will receive The Book Find News, containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
and descriptions of the many other books avail- 
able at special member's prices. You need 
choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you 
will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books 
you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your 





> you to 
pictured 
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may ac 
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selectio 


savings will reach and even exceed 50%. Com- 
pare the prices of the books shown here. Your 
Savings on this introductory offer alone can 
amount to as much as $35.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment 
has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of your own choosing after every 
third selection that you take. 


The Most of S. J. 
Perelman. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $3.95. 





The Power Elite, C. 
Wright oo Retail 


$6.00. 


price $3.75. 





The Sociological 


books FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


Chinese Art, William 
Willets. One-volume 


The Complete Work 
of Nathanael } mg 
Retail $5.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 





The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
edition. Retail $5.00. volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 


price $3.75. 


A LAINASN 


CNY ALLINGACI 


images of Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological ee. 
edited by C. Wright 
Mills. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


Member's 
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White Collar, 


nation, Person in Mass Soci 
G. Wright Mils, Retail + Tay eae Retail $7.50. Membe 
.00. Member's M . 
price $3.95. lember’s price $3.75. 








215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
1 agree to take at least four additional selections—or alternates 
—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, | will be entitied to a free bonus book of my own 
choosing after every third selection that | take. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
1 do net want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying “‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection 














Free Books 1 
2 
Mr. 3. 
Mrs. 
Ts siicidliah Ww Winkie, Ale Anke was Mie oe: a eke Kes whe aie 
Please print full name 
NO ae feet aie dns begged 4d keane vaw nce 
iw Fit dee 2 dethle tek aA teen Zone... .State....... 


(Same offer and Prices apply in Canada. 


Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 861-93 





identity and Anxiety: Survival of thé 


ety. 
r’s price $4.95. 





















DISTINCTIVE AND UNUSUAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FROM THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


ae 


A new group of the famous Metropolitan 
Museum cards — each one based on a work 
of art from the Museum’s own collections. This year, a 
Japanese goldsmith’s sketch, a rubbing from a medieval church bell, five 
prancing deer from a patchwork quilt; a carved golden angel, a jeweled 
book cover from an Armenian manuscript, and a Victorian Christmas 
illustration are sore of the sources of the nearly sixty new designs. 

<x The cards, printed in limited editions, under the direct supervision 
of the Museum, cost from 5 to 95 cents each. Mail the coupon below 
together with 25 cents for the catalogue — which also illustrates Museum 
jewelry and other unusual Christmas presents. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25¢ enclosed P2 


Name 





Address 


















The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of Xs 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, ‘ 
has remained closely guarded ‘ f > 
for well over three anda half ff *‘« 
centuries at a Monastery : 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to vanilla 
ice cream or fresh or 
frozen fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 11) Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the :.tory of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. gg 











CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HIGHEST BENCH 

To the Editor: I was shocked to read 
in your issue of August 17, 196), in 
Anthony Lewis's “A New Lineup 01) the 
Supreme Court,” the following: 

“As the philosophical division be- 
tween the four and the five de: pens, 
there is a tendency for each sie to 
suspect the good faith of the ther. 
Extremism breeds extremism.” 

I have been on the Court for over 
twenty-two years and I have ever 
known a Justice who suspected the 
good faith of any associate. The issues 
involved are not trivia such as one 
finds on boys’ playgrounds. There jever 
has been a Justice who was not dedi- 
cated to the free society. It would 
come as a shock to any who have sat 
on the Court that the differences be- 
tween a majority and a minority could 
ever cast in terms of a personal 
equation. In past decades, though not 
at present, there have been Justices 
who did not admire one another. But 
it is inconceivable that anything petty 
would ever make a difference in a 
vote on the merits, Statements to the 
contrary are not worthy of serious 
students of constitutional history. 

Justice WituiaM O. Dovc..as 
Supreme Court of the 

United States 
Washington 


COMPUTING OUR FUTURE 
To the Editor: David Bergamini's “Gov- 
ernment by Computers” (The Re 
porter, August 17) was a thoroughly 
readable and provocative analysis but 
tressed by some first-class reporting. 
While I cannot agree with all his 
conclusions (e.g., that computer manu- 
facturers are dragging their feet in 
addressing data-processing techniques 
to social problems), J was especially 
impressed with his final thought that 
. men must think out quite care- 
fully —and quite soon—what they want 
the machines to do and how the ma- 
chines are to be fitted into the 
fabric without painful rents and tears.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Bergamini is in 
error about the purpose of our execu- 
tive development school at Sands 
Point. It is designed to teach manage- 
ment and not computers. We do teach 
computer courses to users as wel! as 
to our own employees at many loca- 
tions throughout the country. These 
range from the introductory leve! at 
branch offices to the graduate level at 
our Systems Research Institute. 
]. R. Opei 
Director of Communications, 
New York 





social 


IBM 


To the Editor: Mr. David Bergamini 
raises a question which none of our 
defense or computer experts have vet, 
to my knowledge, even considered. He 
says, “The only interruption in the se- 
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HERE TODAY AND MORE TOMORROW- 
ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER 


It happened so smoothly that many people aren’t 
aware of it even now. 


But today, in many parts of the nation, atomic 
electric power is cooking meals... heating, lighting, 
cooling ... supplying power for jobs and businesses, 


Investor-owned electric light and power com- 
panies are already operating 5 atomic electric 
plants. They are spread across the country from 
New England to California. Still more are to come. 


These new atomic plants result from research 
and development programs carried on by the 
investor-owned electric power industry—many 
independent companies that plan and function 
on a nationwide scale. Many companies work 
together in operating each of the plants, so that 
all can learn more about the best ways of turning 
atomic energy into electric power. 


But the investor-owned electric light and 
power companies realize that atomic electric 
power, even in today’s useful stage, is by no means 
the ultimate answer to America’s future need 
for electricity. 


Company names on request through this magazine 









Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 
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They are studying techniques for producing 
and distributing power even newer than today’s 
methods. For example: 


The thermoelectric generator —provides current 
through heated semi-conductor metals. 


Magnetohydrodynamics—generates current 
when fiery fuel shoots through a magnet. 


The fuel cell—produces electricity from low- 
cost fuels. 


Ever higher-voltage transmission — new lines and 
facilities for greater capacity than even today’s 
electric “expressways.” 


Each method may some day play a part in supply- 
ing the tremendous amount of additional power 
America will need for new homes, new jobs and 
new businesses. 


It is only natural that the more than 300 
investor-owned electric companies explore every 
possible source of greater electric strength for the 
nation. Power is their responsibility. Their skill 
and resources have made this the world’s greatest 
electric nation. They can supply all the additional 
electric power Americans will call for. 


| Kee Ameria Pearcfel 








DOROTHY PARKER 


in Esquire ... on The Memoirs of Casanova 


It seems to me four or five times every day 
is too much. There is a picture on each 
cover, showing great dark circles under 
his eyes and gaunt cheeks. And why not, 
for God’s sake? 


MARCEL AYME 


beginning a story in Esquire 








Beneath a moonless sky two murderers 
met at a crossroad. So furtively were they 
moving through the night that they came 
face to face, each without having heard 
the other’s footsteps, and each gave a 
start of alarm that the other mistook for 
a threat... 


GAY TALESE 


in Esquire ... on Eighth Avenue 


It is hard to believe that this has-been 
street was rather elegant a century ago, 
and that horse-drawn carriages lined up 
outside the Havemeyer mansion on Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, and that 
the great homes that stood on Eighth Ave- 
nue had spacious lawns, gardens and or- 
chards that expanded westward to the 
Hudson River. 


SYBIUUE BEDFORD 


in Esquire ...on Lady Chatterley’s trial 


The world now knows that verdict, but for 
us, who waited on that day, it was a long 
three hours before we heard—still in- 
credulous in relief—those words: Not 
Guilty. A ripple of applause broke out, 
stentoriously suppressed; there was no 
other comment. It is customary for the 
Judge to express thanks to the Jury; Mr. 
Justice Byrne did not do so, and the words 
were spoken by the Clerk. 

















RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


in Esquire...on the average deductions 
people earning $10,000-$15,000 can take 
without waving a red flag in front of the 
tax examiners 


$413 for contributions, $588 for interest, 
$605 for taxes, $485 for medical. 


JAMES MATHESON 


in Esquire ...on motherhood 


We all love children, so it’s sad but true 
You bear them, then they can’t bear you. 


JOHN CROSBY 


in The New York Herald Tribune 
...0n Esquire 


























The nice thing about Esquire is its insist- 
ence on a certain kind of world and its 
assumption that we're all a part of that 
world. It has tone, this magazine... It’s 
writing heady, challenging, irritating, alive 
journalism. 








Not since the halycon days of Vanity 
Fair has any magazine become such a re- 
pository for what is controversial, com- 
pelling and colorful. Even rival publica- 
tions doff their hats to today’s new 
Esquire: The Nation calls it “the best- 
edited mass magazine being published in 
the United States.” If you haven't taken a 
look at Esquire recently, the coupon below 
offers you an economical way to sample 
its new features and fiction, delight in its 
striking new artists and photographers, 
take pleasure in its many typographic and 
layout innovations. Mail the coupon today, 
and your subscription will include without 
extra cost Esquire’s famed $1-a-copy year- 
end annual—a Jubilee Edition put together 
with such Medici splendor that previous 
issues have become collector's items. 
Charge your subscription if you like. 























SAVE $3.20 ON THE NEWSSTAND PRICE ...SAVE $2 ON THE REGULAR 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


8 MONTHS OF ESQUIRE $2 


Including year-end Jubilee Annual 
Hi-fi, sports, travel, cars, gourmet, personalities, politics, 
fiction, features, fun—! want to keep up with all! 


Send me the next 8 issues of Esquire (regularly $4) for just $2 and include the Jubilee 
issue (worth half the price of my subscription by itself!) [ | enclose $2 [ Bill me later. 











NAME. | 
Please print 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE | 
{ Clip and mail today to Dept.0972 Esquire, Boulder, Colorado j 








quence [of the computer] . . . would 
be a token one of a few minutes for the 
President of the United States to exer- 
cise freedom of will and say ‘fire.’’ 

I would be most interested to know 
whether the President of the United 
States has any such right. If he does it 
is clearly unconstitutional, as only :'\e 
Congress of the United States has ‘\\e 
right to declare war; and what is more 
plainly a declaration of war than ‘|e 
order to “fire”? It seems clear that |/ie 
age of the computer raises very seri ‘is 
doubts about Constitutional law 41d 
interpretation. 

No doubt medical diagnosis «id 
library-book returns and the spraw) ig 
Internal Revenue Service will profit 'vy 
the introduction of computers. But \ ‘|! 
these same computers decide the |.\¢ 
of the United States? 

Lewis C. TatsHor: 
The Bronx, New \ 


L’AFFAIRE NEWBURGH 
To the Editor: I feel that Meg Gr 
field has done an outstanding jo! 
reporting the true facts relating to Ni 
burgh’s welfare controversy (“The ‘\\ «| 
fare Chiselers’ of Newburgh, N.\ 
The Reporter, August 17). I also fee! 
that as a result of Miss Greenfielc’s 
resentation many people will see the 
Eine of Mr. Mitchell's infamous 
thirteen points. 
WiiuiaM D. Ryan, Mayor 
Newburgh, New York 


To the Editor: Miss Greenfield seems to 
have fallen into a common error in 
singling out City Manager Mitchell for 
censure, although she has also included 
Councilman McKneally. As I wrote 
recently: 

“I think one thing has been somewhat 
clouded in this matter. Mr. Mitchell 
has been made the hero by some, the 
whipping boy by others. Of course he 
is neither. He serves at the pleasure 
of the City Council, who in turn serve 


at the pleasure of the voters of the 4 


City of Newburgh.” 

Perhaps the article is distinctive in 
that Miss Greenfield has not only two 
whipping boys, but she seems to have 
cand = he in Mayor Ryan. 

KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


To the Editor: Miss Greenfield’s master- 
ful marshaling of the essential facts 
ought to do much to deflate the furor 
stimulated by distortions of those facts, 
and should put the whole situation in 
true perspective. 

We believe The Reporter has done 
an important public service by this 
painstaking job of getting at the truth 
of the matter. 

RaymMonp W. Houston, Commissioner 
Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


To the Editor: Miss Greenfield has ob- 
viously done a very thorough job, and 
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Te coupon below is a seldom-seen in- 
vitation for you to try six issues of a 








oroughly non-utilitarian magazine (and 
get all six at $10 below their retail price). 
The magazine is strikingly beautiful— 

expensive as such things go. It asks 

to use your head, your eyes, and your 
lucation—for the fun of it. (There is no 
itorial effort to raise your income or your 

é, your children or your bridge score.) 
Itcan engage your mind and delight your 
te, lead you down strange galleries and 
ato ancient caves, jog your imagination, 
ow you the sights of cities long dead, 
t you in front of stages and easels and 
thoughts as fresh as this morning. 


Some Peculiarities— 


Horizon is peculiar among magazines in 
everal ways. It comes in gold-embossed, 
tard covers, and resembles the costliest of 
llustrated books. It carries no advertising 
tall. Its articles and pictures tend to be 
timely. Each issue adds to a permanently 
luable collection of arts and ideas. 

So if this word about Horizon stirs your 
uridsity—see if now isn't a good time to 
it. (We have not advertised the maga- 
ine for eight months, aren't doing it 
ridely now, won't again for some time. 
ad the offer here is both temporary and 
he best we have.) 


of Aims, and Art, 


Forizon explores the whole of culture, 
ast and present. It is, first, a magazine of 
he arts—.// the arts: fine, liberal, literary 
- Take the current (September) 


Itranges in time and place from the neg- 
ited 12th-century sculpture of Gislebertus 
p the TV antics of Carol Burnett; from 
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hitect Kenzo Tange of Hiroshima to 
inter Andrew Wyeth of Chadds Ford, Pa. 





AN INVITATION 


to try a thoroughly non-utilitarian magazine 





It deals with master pianist Rudolf Serkin; 
with Beat vs. academic schools of poetry; 
with Blenheim Palace and some lesser me- 
morials—including Edward Sorel's devas- 
tating caricatures of Jack Paar, Senator 
Goldwater, and other notables. 

Each Horizon contains fifteen or more 
articles and features, all edited for the in- 
telligent general reader, not the specialist. 
(Typical contributors: Garrett Mattingly, 
Santha Rama Rau, James Michener, Arnold 
Toynbee, Walter Kerr, M. I. Finley, Harold 
Nicolson, Freya Stark.) 


and Illustration, and Ideas. 


Fine pictures abound. Nearly every page 
(at least 128 per issue) is enriched with 
paintings or photographs, art objects, car- 
toons or archeological finds . . . all superbly 
reproduced, many in full color. (Three 
printing methods are employed.) 

Since culture embraces the world of 
ideas, Horizon is also interested in religion 
and philosophy; manners and mores. In 
September, Douglass Cater draws a cultural 





profile of the Kennedy adminstration; Jean 
-Louis Barraule talks of the impact of 
Shakespeare on the French; and there is an 
evocative history of 3,000 years of Sicilian 
civilization (with 27 illustrations). For 
Horizon is, in sum, a continuing report on 
the culture of our time, and a bridge to the 
civilizations of the past. 


About the Matter of $10 Off 


In the unlikely event that you were to 
buy the next six issues of Horizon as they 
appear, you would spend $27. (They are 
$4.50 apiece, an astounding price—until 
you've seen one.) An annual subscription 
delivers six boxed issues, one every other 
month, for $21. But just now, our coupon 
will bring you a trial year of Horizon 
for about $10 under the single-copy price, 
$4 under the annual rate: only $16.95. 

Look through your first issue before you 
pay a cent. Then you'll be billed $1.95 to 
begin, $5 a month for the next three—with 
the right to cancel at any time without 
penalty. The lower price lasts only as long 
as our supply of the current issue. That 
won't be long. Good idea to mail the 
coupon today. 


“HORIZON 


Subscription Office 

379 West Center Street, Marion, Ohio 

Please send me the latest (September) issue of 
Horizon as the first of six copies in a one-year 
subscription. After I have seen it, I'll send just 
$1.95, then $5.00 a month for three months. 
(This $16.95 rate is $10 less than the price of the 











same six issues if bought singly.) H-181 
Print 
Name 
(please print) 
Street 
City Zone State 








two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 


Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 


a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 


and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 


Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 











“World's Finest" 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 
















SSIVE 
KNOWN 


With relationships be- 
tween the U.S. and Latin 
America assuming a new 
importance, this authorita- 
tive volume by a distin- 
guished historian and for- 
mer governmental advisor 
on Latin American affairs, sheds a 
new light on the largest and most 
a of our hemispheric neigh- 

rs. Topically ... yet with an his- 
torical viewpoint, it surveys in de- 
tail the vast Scene of Brazil...a 
country ancient as the Amazonian 
jungle, starkly modern as the man- 
made city of Brasilia; its Charac- 
ters . . . a seething cauldron of 
races and culture; and the evolu- 
tionary Action . . . the problems, 
potential, and political significance 
of this sixth largest country in the 
world, which may hold the key to 
the balance of power in Latin 
America. Illustrated with maps and 
charts. $6.00 


BRAZIL 


The Infinite Country 
WILLIAM LYTLE SCHURZ 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South, N. Y. 10 

















Timely... 
Provocative... 
Compelling... 





AMERICA in 
BRITAIN’S place 


The Leadership of the West 
and Anglo-American Unity 
By LIONEL GELBER 


An incisive reassessment of 
the Anglo-American partner- 
ship at a time when the break- 
neck tempo of political and 
military developments, high- 
lighted by the Berlin crisis, 
makes unity between the 
United States and Britain 
imperative. 

At all bookstores $5.00 
(#) FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publisher 
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any objective reading of her article 
would make anyone—with the possible 
exception of Senator Barry Goldwater- 
realize that even the public press (or, 
perhaps I should say mainly the public 
press) has given the American people 
a distorted impression. Miss Greeufield 
and you have done a fine service in 
setting forth an accurate picture. 
James RoosEVELT 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


MASSIVE DETERGENCE 
To the Editor: I found Marya M.nnes 
on daytime television (The Reorter, 
July 6) an extraordinarily witt) and 
perceptive article, with which I .gree 
wholeheartedly. 
As for the specific damage dove to 
those who work on soaps, my aiiswer 
would have to be somewhat qualified. 
There is some enormously able talent 
almost exclusively employed in these 
daytime serials. I think that practically 7 
without exception they are murcrous} 7) 
for the actors and actresses over forty. 
Very few of them ever come out. 
For the younger people—directors and 
actors alike—many have used soa)s fo 
stepping stone to other jobs. 
WORTHINGTON \IINER 
New York 


tl 


wi 


To the Editor: It is always pleasant 
reading Miss Mannes. Her sparing and 
lean prose is excellent, and her points 
are always well taken. 
Pappy CHAYEFS 
New York 


CRIME AND THE FBI 
To the Editor: Daniel P. Moyniha 
suggests in “The Private Government 
of Crime” (The Reporter, July 6) that 
the Far and, in general, state police 
forces have remained uncorrupted be- 
cause they have avoided responsibility 
in the area of organized crime. Surely 
this is a relative matter. The Apalachinj 3% T 
“crime convention” was discovered by§ plete, 
a New York state trooper and theg Dmital c 


A . jor issu 
FBI was much involved in the subse-§ pages, i 
quent prosecution. ae 


JoHN STALLARDI¢ 366. cr 
Dallas, Texas Coming 


Mr. Moynihan replies: firebran 
My reference, which perhaps was nothpa97, a¢ 
sufficiently clear, was only to the ques-§ The Pe 
tion of extending jurisdiction. In those] Truman 
areas where the existing jurisciction§ of July, 
of the Fst has impinged on the activities] fee nicn 
of organized crime, it has carried out 

its duties with characteristic vigor and oO 
effectiveness—as have many state police} book tha 
organizations. However, in both casesf j™3s 
the jurisdiction is extremely limited. The r 
point about Apalachin is that the state | ty 
police did not have the slightest ideal w Perry 
what the conferees were up to—i! any qt - 
thing. Of course, an important addi 

tional factor in maintaining integrity§ 27. vs 
is the high quality of the officers th 

Fai and the state police have gencrall! 

been able to recruit. T 
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Coming of the Civil War, by 
David Donald. The current Pulitzer 
Prize biography of the Northern 
firebrand. LIST PRICE $6.75 


297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 
The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Traman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945—and how it shaped 
our times. Current Pulitzer Prize 
for history. LIST PRICE $6.50 


361. ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR, 
¥ Herman Kahn. A controversial 
book that warns us to treat nuclear 
War as possible—or find ourselves 
in one. LIST PRICE $10.00 


251. THE CIVIL WAR: A Narra- 
» by Shelby Foote. Fort Sumter 
to Perryville (1861-62), recreated 
the eminent novelist. 840 pages, 
maps, LIST PRICE $10.00 


227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
ON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 
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244. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
Strategy in World War II, as told 
by “the Allies’ most formidable 
opponent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


261. THE AGE OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION: Political 
History of Europe and America, 
1760-1800, by R. R. Palmer. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


287. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. His “best book.” 
N. Y. Times. LIST PRICE $6.50 


274. THE ARMADA, by Garrett 
Mattingly. Best-selling account of 
the climactic 16th century naval 
battle. LIST PRICE $6.00 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive, new one- 
vol. edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


364. THE NEAR EAST IN HiS- 
TORY: A 5,000-Year Story, by 


P. K. Hitti. LIST PRICE $10.00 
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jective and sobering picture of the 
raw power now challenging the 
West. LIST PRICE $6.95 


356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 

The Struggle for Power in the 

Postwar World, by Hugh Seton- 

Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 
an 


spoken recollections, including his 
differences with American com- 
manders. LIST PRICE $6.00 


363. TURMOIL AND TRADITION, 
by Elting E. Morison. The stirring 
life and turbulent times of Henry 
L. Stimson LIST PRICE $7.50 
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What motivates 
a Golden Age 
—ora 


Decline and Fall? © 
The Achieving Society 


By David C. McClelland. How one 
human motive, the need for achieve- 
ment, recurs regularly in the imagina- 
tive thinking of men and nations 
before periods of rapid economic 
growth. Discusses the necessary psy- 
chological background for evaluating 
theories about the rise and fall of 
civilization; traces the achievement 
motive in different societies; and pro- 
vides a sound basis for accelerating 
economic growth in underdeveloped 
areas. $7.95 


Comprehensive profile 
of a 
nation in crisis — 


Indonesia: A Profile 


By Jeanne Mintz. An incisive intro- 
duction to the events and circum- 
stances that have shaped the contem- 
porary Indonesian scene: the people, 
their culture and religions; national- 
ism, revolution and independence; 
government, politics and economics — 
present problems and future prospects. 
‘A volume in The Asia Library. $4.25 


Faces the problems 
and potentials of 
establishing 
a new school — 


A Handbook for 
Independent 


School Operation 
Edited by William Jobnson. Considers 
every conceivable issue facing the head 
of a new school, his associates, and the 
founders, including, How to Get Your 
School Underway, administration, cur- 
riculum, business management, public 
relations, extra-curricular activities, 
and boarding facilities. Contributors 
are heads of outstanding independent 
schools throughout the U.S. $5.85 


At all bookstores, or from 


©. Van Nostranp COMPANY, INC. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
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Hope for Us All 


| “Personally, I favor the status quo,” 
_Atlanta’s Police Chief Herbert Jen- 
_kins told his force a year ago. “I am 
sure that you do. But the United 
States Supreme Court has held that 
the status quo is illegal. I am pre- 
pared to yield to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court. Why? As law-en- 
forcement officers, there is no other 
position we can honestly take.” 

For two and a half years Chief 
| Jenkins had been preparing for the 
day at the end of last month when 
Atlanta’s white high schools admit- 
ted the first nine Negroes. He sent 
his officers to observe racial disturb- 
ance in other cities. He had maps 
made of the troubled areas. He had 
converted an armored car into a riot 
wagon. He had staged a full dress 
rehearsal the day before schools 
opened, and when a rabble of racists 
entered town, he had a list of their 
names published immediately. With 
the help of Atlanta’s press and radio, 
it was made clear that Atlanta was 
fully prepared to see the back of 
massive resistance broken with peace 
and dignity. Only five arrests were 
necessary, a yahoo of youths, who 
after appearing on a televised police 
line-up, were given thirty- and sixty- 
day sentences. There was one irate 
father who threatened to whip his 
daughter for disobeying him by going 
|to her newly integrated school. Be- 
| yond that, there was no trouble. 
| The TV news that evening showed 
only such scenes as a single car driv- 
ing down a silent street, stopping in 
front of a school shortly after it had 
opened, and two Negro children 
_ walking up to the open doors, be- 
|yond which in the dim light could 
| be seen a quiet figure standing with 
folded arms. 

Astonishing events, such as the 
peaceful integration of four schools 
in this capital that is in the heart of 
the Deep South, tend to be taken 
for granted the day after they 


happen. 
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Yet the problem Atlanta faced w. 
not a small one. In just two and 
half years, citizens’ committees suc}, 
as HOPE (Help Our Public Educ.- 
tion) and oasis (Organizations Assis! 
ing Schools in September) were ab! 
to change state laws as well as the 
public climate to pave the way f: 
the acceptance of this momentous 
step. Southern parents were able tv 
enlist business leaders and electe« 
officials. Mayor William B. Hartsfie)c 
made famous his slogan: Atlanta is 
“a City too busy to hate.” And at th« 
last minute, even segregationist Gov - 
ernor Vandiver made a token effor: 
to get on the band wagon by offering 
his troopers in case of trouble. 

What the citizens’ groups did was 
to shift the emphasis from a point- 
less debate on integration vs. segre- 
gation to the question of whether 
there should be schools or no schools. 


The Foreign Aid Compromise 


There was a double-edged thrust to 
Mr. Kennedy’s proposal for handling 
development loans on a long term 
basis with so-called “back door” fi- 
nancing. The ostensible purpose was 
to provide a more effective way of 
assisting underdeveloped nations. So 
long as aid officials could not enter 


THE NEWS 


Companion Fear is at my side, 
I cannot make him leave, 
He whispers horror in my ear, 
He twitches at my sleeve. 


He presses down upon my heart, 
He catches at my breath, 

He does not need to put in words 
The hovering of death. 


Companion Fear is at my side, 
I cannot make him go, 
For we are bound in common dread 
Of what we do not know. 
—SEC 
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me of the most lucid explana- 
available. 

Publisher’s Price $6.00 

MEMBER’s Price $4.95 


APHY OF THE SEA, by 
ard Ca) ion. From the 
reation of the earth to the 
resent—“an enormous 
~ int of infeomation 7 a 
Fascinating subject.” L. Har- 
rison Matthews, 
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Science—brought to life for you in all its richness, 
variety and drama by the famed Smithsonian Institution 
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YOURS 


IKE A FIRSTHAND VISIT to the vast 
Smithsonian Museum, this three- 
volume set takes you on an inspection 
tour of the most fascinating recesses 
of modern science, offering as your 
personal guides 52 of the foremost sci- 
entific thinkers, discoverers and inter- 
preters of our age. 

Aptly titled, The Smithsonian Treas- 
ury houses riches of scientific fact and 
knowledge unrivalled by any other 
publication of recent years. Side by 
side, for example, you will find: Wil- 
helm Roentgen modestly disclosing his 
discovery of the mysterious phenom- 
enon he called the “X” ray; Samuel P. 
Langley reporting on his experiments 
with machines that flew, a decade 
before the Wright brothers—with ac- 
tual photographs of his flights taken 
by Alexander Graham Bell; Lincoln 
Ellsworth recounting his perilous early 
explorations of the North Pole. 

As various and as lively as the world 
of science itself, the contents of The 
Smithsonian Treasury are drawn from 
the storehouse of scientific information 
contained in the annual “Reports” of 
the renowned Smithsonian Institution. 
Together, the three volumes provide a 
reliable family encyclopedia of twen- 
tieth century science, a biographical 
dictionary of great scientists—and a 
virtually inexhaustible source of read- 
ing or browsing pleasure. 

Turn, for instance, to ethnologist 
Alfred Metraux unveiling, before an 
incredulous world, the gigantic stone 
idols of barren Easter Island; or to 
paleontologist Errol White’s recon- 
struction of the history of the strange 
“living fossil,” the coelacanth fish, 
dredged up from the East African Sea 
after a hunt that lasted fourteen years; 
to astronomer Fred L. Whipple’s fasci- 
nating conclusions about the origins 
and meaning of meteors that have 
scarred the earth with craters up to 
50 miles in diameter; or to physicist 


FREE 


THEORIES OF THE UNIVERSE, 
edited by Milton K. Munitz. 
Man's conception of the uni- 
verse traced from Babylonian 
myth to the findings of mod- 
ern astronomy, physics and 
math. Publisher's Price $6.50 

Member's Price $4.95 


INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENCE, by Isaac Asi- 
mov. Two volumes, boxed; 
nearly 1000 pages; 219 illus- 
trations—“the most up-to-date, 
exciting and readable account 
of the spur heads of modern 
Science.” Science. 

Publisher's Price $15.00 

MEMBER'S Price $9.95 


ASSAULT ON THE UN- 
KNOWN, by Walter Sullivan. 
From Earth’s interior to the 
outer limits of space — first 
complete account of the 
breathtaking discoveries of the 
International Geophysical 
Year. Publisher's Price $7.95 

MEMBER's Price $5.75 


BRAINIAC K-20 PORTABLE 
LAB. Unique “electric brain” 
construction kit—solves prob- 
lems in mathematics and 
logic, demonstrates basic 
principles of computer theory. 


ith lucid manual of instruc- Name 
tions. List Price $11.95 
MemseR's Price $5.95 Address 
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Karl K. Darrow’s astonishingly accu- 
rate predictions of the potentialities for 
good and evil of nuclear fission—a full 
five years before the first atomic bomb. 

Yet these constitute only a sampling 
of the wealth of scientific lore in 
The Smithsonian Treasury. Here 
you also come upon: Albert Einstein, 
explaining with brilliant simplicity the 
significance of Isaac Newton’s discov- 
eries for our age of relativity; Gugli- 
elmo Marconi setting forth, for the first 
time, the undreamed-of possibilities of 
his new “toy,” wireless telegraphy; 
Nobel Prizewinning biochemist Wen- 
dell M. Stanley speculating on the 
probable links between viruses and 
cancer in man; even J. Edgar Hoover, 
revealing the part played in crime de- 
tection by such scientific instruments as 
the spectrograph and the comparison 
microscope. 

You stand beside Pierre Curie and 
his wife Marie as they isolate the pecu- 
liar substance known as radium and 
faithfully record its even more peculiar 
emanations. With distinguished astron- 
omer H. P. Wilkins, you map the sur- 
face of Mars, tracing the changes in 
its incredible “canals” that may be the 
long-sought evidence of intelligent life. 
You join zoologist Raymond L. Dit- 
mars on his expedition to Panama 
where he attempts to snare live speci- 
mens of the deadly vampire bat from 
caves seething with bloodsucking bugs, 
huge roaches, spiders five inches in 
diameter, and bats hanging in clusters 
that measure fifteen feet across. 

Published at $15.00, the three- 
volume Smithsonian Treasury is yours 
as a gift, on joining the Science Book 
Club. The six works listed below 
are typical of the outstanding Selec- 
tions offered to members every month 
at reduced prices. Choose any one of 
them to start membership new—while 
this exceptional introductory offer re- 
mains in effect. 


May we send you this $15.00 set FREE? 


THE SCIENCE BOOK CLUB 
63 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me m 
of THE SMITHSONIAN TREASURY OF SCIENCE, free, 
along with my_first Membership Selection, indicated below. 
As a member, I need take as few as 3 more Selections during 
the next 12 months, always at reduced Member's Prices. 
After every 4 Selections, I will receive a free Bonus Book. 


Dept. S43 


$15.00 set 
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into commitments beyond the cur- 
rent year’s appropriations, it was ar- 
gued, they lacked leverage to get 
going on the basic but unspeedy 
projects such as dams and roads and 
irrigation that are really needed. 
But, it was admitted privately, the 
proposal was also designed to give 
the administration more leverage in 
dealing with obstructions from Con- 
gress. By having the Treasury fi-- 
nance the development loans, a 
method found to be satisfactory for 


a number of domestic programs, the 
government would be freed from the 
annual haggling with the czars of 
the Appropriations Committees. Of 
course, members of Congress could 
always vote to cut off or cut back 
the program in the event it was 
badly administered. But they could 
not so readily indulge their tendency 
to tamper with the substance of the 
program itself. 

As in most things legislative, a 
compromise was reached. The ad- 





ministration is being granted the per- 
mission it wants to plan its loan 
program over the next five years 
with the comfortable knowledge that 
Congress has “authorized” $7.2 bil- 
lion for that purpose. But aid off- 
cials will still have to make the 
annual trek to get their appropria- 
tions. 

Was the compromise worth all the 
effort? Some dour critics point out 
that it eliminates annual reviews by 
the two committees—Foreign Rela- 
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O« must be very measured in 
praising Learned Hand, for 
even now that he is dead one can 
hear how he would react: wise, 
caustic, sometimes profane. He 
knew how to exert restraint on 
himself, and how to exact it of 
others. He made of self-criticism 
a consummate art, and when he 
met any man, high or low, who 
was pompous or smug or vague, 
that man was out of luck. 

The range of his interests was 
probably equal to the depth of 
his passion, but he never let his 
sense of personal and public re- 
sponsibility take a holiday. There 
was no particular merit in the fact 
that he couldn't act gratuitously 
or casually: he wouldn't have 
known how to do it. When he died 


Wwe have gathered here to affirm 
a faith, a faith in a common 
purpose, a common conviction, a 
common devotion. Some of us have 
chosen America as the land of our 
adoption; the rest have come from 
those who did the same. For this 
reason we hove some right to con- 
sider ourselves a picked group, a 
group of those who had the cour- 
age to break from the past and brave 
the dangers and the loneliness of a 
strange land. What was the object 
that nerved us, or those who went 
before us, to this choice? We sought 
liberty; freedom from oppression, 
freedom from want, freedom to be 
ourselves. This we then sought; this 
we now believe that we are by way 
of winning. What do we mean when 
we say that first of all we seek lib- 
erty? | often wonder whether we do 
not rest our hopes too much upon 
constitutions, upon laws and upon 
courts. These are false hopes; be- 
lieve me, these are false hopes. Lib- 


LEARNED HAND (1872-1961) 


the newspapers rightly called him 
a defender of freedom. Probably 
there was nothing he cared for 
more deeply, yet he was impa- 
tient when called a liberal judge, 
or a liberal at large. He had no 
use for the theoretician or clergy- 
man of freedom. Undeviatingly 
and tirelessly he was a free man. 

With so rich an inner life to 
keep under control, he was al- 
ways self-possessed, never self- 
centered. To an extraordinary de- 
gree he developed the skills of 
inward discipline and outward 
perception. 

This is why he was such a great 
judge: his realm of action was at 
the boundary between inner and 
outer life, legal abstraction and 
tumultuous reality. 





erty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can save 
it; no constitution, no law, no court 
can even do much to help it. While 
it lies there it needs no constitution, 
no law, no court to save it. And 
what is this liberty which must lie 
in the hearts of men and women? 
It is not the ruthless, the unbridled 
will; it is not freedom to do as one 
likes. That is the denial of liberty, 
and leads straight to its overthrow. 
A society in which men recognize no 
check upon their freedom soon be- 
comes a society where freedom is 


the possession of only a savage few; » 


as we have learned to our sorrow. 

What then is the spirit of liberty? 
| cannot define it; | can only tell 
you my own faith. The spirit of lib- 
erty is the spirit which is not too 
sure that it is right; the spirit of lib- 
erty is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of other men 
and women; the spirit of liberty is 


~ 


Men so balanced, so just, so 
free, are the very best our coun- 
try has produced. They are not to 
be found only on the bench. 
George Marshall, for instance, was 
one of these men. Truly, they are 
the secret of our nation. They 
keep it strong while sociologists, 
professional noble souls, and the 
like moan about our lack of na- 
tional identity and scurry to get 
foundation money to concoct na- 
tional goals. 

One day, back in 1944, when the 
nation was still at war, Learned 
Hand stood up in Central Park 
before a crowd of citizens, new 
and old, and delivered the short 
address that we are privileged to 
reprint here. 





M. A. 


the spirit which weighs their inter- , 
ests alongside its own without bias; 
the spirit of liberty remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth 
unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him, who, near two thou- 
sand years ago, taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned, but has 
never quite forgotten; that there may 
be a kingdom where the least shall 
be heard and considered side by 
side with the greatest. And now in 
that spirit, that spirit of an Americo 
which has never been, and which 
may never be; nay, which will never 
be except as the conscience and cour- 
age of Americans create it; yet in 
the spirit of that America which lies 
hidden in some form in the aspira- 
tions of us all; in the spirit of that 
America for which our young men 
are at this moment fighting and 
dying; in that spirit of liberty and of 
America | ask you to rise and with 
me pledge our faith in the glorious 
destiny of our beloved country. 
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TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS — yours for only $3.95 —(and such books!). 
e distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
ost of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
or them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 
rdinary book club. 


SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


aders who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


ike a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
eaders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
average of one-half on the books they want most. 


AVE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
lections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
onus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 
start saving today. 


CH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
emember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 
oday while offer lasts. 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 
‘trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 
List Price $6.00 


TROPIC OF CANCER 
By Henry Miller 


The long-awaited first Ameri- 
can edition of an interna- 
tional classic. The complete 
text with an Introduction by 
Karl Shapiro and a Preface 
by Anais Nin. “One of the 
most significant contributions 
to the literature of our time.” 
—Sir Herbert Read. 


List Price $7.50 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 


THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 











the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today's 
realities. Combined List Price $7.00 


JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler. “A strangely beau. 
tiful book. ... Sheer delight."—San Francisco Chroni- 





trial membership 





ave as much as °27* 





The complete fifteen-dollar 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MYTHOLOGY 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Illustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 81%” x 
11%”. 868 illustrations, some in fall color. 


List Price $15.00 











cle, “A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 





beautiful books to be published this year."’"—James A. y 
Michener, Wlustrated with prints, woodcuts and PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 


dra Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
~ ppl OF THE JUST. By Andre’ ne Price $0.58 Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Tovnbee and 
+ By Andre Schwarz-Bart. “A Lenin. List Price $7.50 
monumental masterpiece. Has the epic quality of The 
Wall, the universality of The Diary of Anne Frank.” — AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
Stturday Review. Winner of the Prix Goncourt. ished A quarterly. Authors include 
List Price $4.95 Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
MAN, GOD AND MAGIC. By Ivar Lissner, author of Fromm, List Price $7.95 


The Rising Past. The epic story of the search to dis- 
cover the religion of prehistoric man... his rites and prac- GROWING uP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”— 


tices, his beliefs, and his forgotten Goa. 118 photographs. 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary, List Price $4.50 





List Price $5.95 








THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 


STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 
Preble. The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
a and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 

List Price $5.00 











THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster, A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent eee in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 














_ EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- SAS 
torical survey of pornography as delightful as it is A READER'S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS. By Karl 


- “Actually adds a new important di “ Beckson and Arthur Ganz, An invaluable guide to all 
u whole question...A new, exciting, approach. literary terms in dictionary form, organized and cross. 
orris L. Ernst, st Price $5.95 referenced for easy use, List Price $4.95 








| by Vance Packard. 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


% But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou- 
pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of Vance Packard's influentia! best- 
seller, THE WASTEMAKERS (our way 
of thanking you for making our book- 
keeping easier). 





MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95. 


1 











Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 
enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of THE WASTEMAKERS 


Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE___STATE___ | 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 dsys and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-773 
A A EE ES ese 








A striking view of a 
great city — by a notably 
articulate native 





i Know 


Photographs by 
Herb Snitzer 


From seedy beauty parlors in the 
West Seventies, to bustling Village 
espresso parlors, to Kline-hung 
living rooms on Park Avenue, 
Marya Mannes explores America’s 
most prodigious and exciting city. 


Readers of The Reporter know 
Miss Mannes for her astringent, 
probing comments on American 
life. In The New York I Know, 
she is at her perceptive best 
whether noting the passivity of 
Village beats, the boldness of West 
Side characters, or the constant 
talk of money at all levels and in 
all places. She has eavesdropped 
in East Side brownstones, Colum- 
bus Avenue hardware stores and 
in plush restaurants all over town. 
In The New York I Know, whether 
Marya Mannes is listening, or 
watching, or just dreaming to the 
sounds of an active metropolis, she 
projects a fascinating image of a 
crowded, frustrating, marvelous 
city. 

Brilliantly evocative photographs 
by Herb Snitzer inspire a new 
awareness of what New York’s 
beauties and brutalities mean to 
the people who live and work there. 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia + New York 





tions in the Senate and Foreign Af- 
fairs in the House—where much of 
the support for foreign aid is elo- 
quently voiced. Now, they claim, the 
loan program will be left more than 
ever to the untender mercies of the 
Appropriation Committees. 

Administration leadets, on the 
other hand, profess to be satisfied. 
For one thing, it greatly simplifies 
the legislative process. Not having to 
fight both authorization and appro- 
priation bills through both Houses 
each year means they can concen- 
trate their energies and pressures. 
Besides, it is argued, Congress has 
a “moral” obligation not to under- 
mine a program that it has already 
authorized. 

It remains to be seen who is right. 
But one can’t help noting that in 
the past Mr. Otto Passman, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee dealing with foreign 
aid, has consistently exhibited some 
rather definite notions of his own 
about what constitutes his moral 
obligations. 


Happy Birthdays 


A few minutes after the House of 
Representatives had voted quickly 
and overwhelmingly against consid- 
eration of Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr.'s Emergency Educa- 
tional Aid bill last week, Represent- 
ative Hale Boggs of Louisiana rose 
to the floor of the House. “Mr. 
Speaker,” he intoned, “today is in- 
deed a _ notable occasion.” We 
couldn't help agreeing. By killing 
the already ravaged emergency 
measure—a mercy killing in some 
people’s judgment—while the admin- 
istration’s original education bills re- 
mained bottled up in the Rules 
Committee, the House had just ended 
any hope of getting even a minimum 
general aid bill through Congress in 
this session. But the gentleman from 
Louisiana, as it happened, was not 
referring to the death of the school 
bill at all; he had another notable 
occasion in mind. That very day, he 
informed the House, was the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of service in 
Congress (and the birthday to boot ) 
of Representative Eugene Keogh of 
Brooklyn. 

There followed one of those im- 
pressive demonstrations of national 
unity for which Congress is famous 
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CRUSADE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Exposes 
the 
absurd 


secrecy 
measures 





. surrounding the operations 
of state and federal government. 
This book defends the “‘people’s 
right to know,” with V. M. “Red” 
Newton, Jr. lifting the veil of 
secrecy in behalf of all the peo- 
ple. In Florida, where he is man- 
aging editor of The Tampa Trib- 
une, he began his well-prompted, 
systematic crusades. Supported 
by newsmen everywhere, his 
battles against secrecy and bu- 
reaucracy then extended from 
the local city hall to Washington, 
D. C. 


316 pages $3.95 


The BIBLE, RELIGION, 
and the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Clear, biased i the 
controversial question of Bible- 
reading, prayers, and related 
exercises in ovr public schools. 
Of special interest to educators, 
clergymen, and others concerned 
with these problems. Covers the 
important “released” and ‘‘dis- 
missed time” issues; famous U. S. 
Supreme Court cases. Examines 
practices in each state, decisions 
of federal and state courts, and 
state statute law. Includes all 
facets of issue, prefaced by his- 
torical backgrounds. Sharp, up- 
to-date, especially significant in 
the present ferment over church- 
state separation. 

By Donald E. Boles 


308 pages 





$4.95 


LEADERSHIP and DYNAMIC 
GROUP ACTION 


How to handle problems of group 
living. An invaluable guidebook 
fo help group leaders and every 
member of a team or committee, 
achieve effective group action. 
By George Beal, Joe M. Bohlen, 
Neil Raudabaugh. 


Coming, @ $5.00 


IOWA STATE university press 
AMES, iowa 
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The New York Times described 
Islands in the Sun Club as “‘a service 
for non-conformist travelers and the 
Members describe 
it as “kookie,” “out of this world,” 
and “the only club anywhere with a 
sense of humor.” Each month we 
issue an exclusive 32-page report on 


armchair tourist.’ 


an exotic, get-away-from-it-all island. 
Because our special reporters call 
them as they see them, you will find 
the reports honest, chatty, personal, 
illustrated, up-to-date, complete: How 
to get there, who and what you will 
find there, what to buy there (from 
baubles to land), where to dance and 
lounge there, etc., etc., etc. Among 
the islands covered to date: Cozumel, 
Tahiti-Moorea, Puerta Vallarta, 
Ibiza, Anguilla, Ischia. We are con- 
fident you too will agree that there’s 
nothing quite like Islands in the Sun 
Club. Welcome aboard! 





ISCHIA 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB 

673 Fifth Avenue 

New York 22, New York R-10 

Gentlemen: 

Cl I have enclosed my check for $15 for 
a year’s membership. Please send me 
12 monthly 32-page reports on exotic 
islands of the world and a free copy of 
your $6.95 linen-bound volume on 12 
unspoiled islands. I understand that I 
will be informed of business and real 
estate opportunities on the islands, in 
addition to leisure and sports. 


Check One 


C] Please send me a sample report. After 
reviewing it for 10 days, I will either 
remit $15 for a year’s membership or 
return my copy and owe nothing. 
(Please remit an extra $2.50 for non-U.S. 

memberships.) 
Name—— 


Street Address ——— 


Please Print 


City__—_____Zone——_State—_____—_ 











Save the money that helps save the peace. The money you 
invest in U.S. Savings Bonds not only grows to enhance your 
personal buying power, it also helps your Government keep 
the peace. Peace costs money these days. It’s worth it. 


How to save up 
the tourist fare and 
go first class 


The journey of your dreams 
may still be a few years off. 
But if you start today to save 
for it with U.S. Savings Bonds, 
you'll have an even grander 
journey than you imagined. 
For every three dollars you put 
into U.S. Savings Bonds, you 
get back four at maturity. That 
means more luxurious accom- 
modations, perhaps. Or a longer 
trip.Why not start saving today? 


You save more than money with — ¢ goth 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


@ This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 


Interesting Facts About 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


+ You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee - 
You now earn 334% interest to 
maturity - You can save automat- 
ically on the Payroll Savings Plan 
« You can buy Bonds at any bank 
« Your Bonds are protected against 
loss, fire, even theft + You can’t 
lose your money + You can get 
your money any time you want it 
—with interest - You save more 
than money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 
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as from every part of the political 
spectrum members who had not 
been willing to consider the school 
bill rose happily to consider the “life 
and character of Gene Keogh.” In 
the lengthy celebration that ensued, 
the gentleman from Brooklyn was 
praised for his homely virtues (“it 
was Gene Keogh who found me an 
office to interview secretaries,” one 
congressman recorded for posterity) 
and for his grander role, as Mr. 
Boggs saw it, as one of the few 
“shapers of history.” The high-flown 
far outweighed the homely, however, 
and to such an extent that one con- 
gressman who came upon the pro- 
ceedings late even professed his 
alarm: “I heard so many nice things 
being said about Gene Keogh that 
it gave me a sudden shock. I thought 
for a moment he might have had 
a heart attack—God forbid.” 

Mr. Keogh, whose accomplish- 
ments as a shaper of history do not 
spring readily to mind, is known to 
us chiefly through those New York 
press accounts about how Buckley 
thinks that Sharkey thinks that Car- 
mine ought to tell Keogh what Man- 
iscalco said to Levitt—accounts in 
which name and position in the sen- 
tence are pretty much interchange- 
able. Nonetheless, we are happy as 
the next person to join in the cele- 
bration of his somewhat unillustrious 
career and to wish him a belated 
happy birthday. True, we were not 
overly impressed by the fact that 
Representative Keogh had _ been 
elected to Congress consecutively 
since 1936. After all, a general pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education has 
been defeated in Congress consecu- 
tively since 1937. While the Presi- 
dent has promised that he will be 
back with another bill in the second 
session, it occurs to us that if Con- 
gress plays its cards right and the 
administration plays its cards wrong, 
1962 will be the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary Of defeated general aid to 
education bills. We trust that the 
members, if they continue to deny 
funds to the schools, will at least 
provide us with a memorable anni- 
versary celebration of the idea. We 
can almost hear the remarks of a 
latecomer now: “I heard so many 
nice things being said about the 
school bill when I came in that ! 
thought for a brief moment it might 
have passed—God forbid.” 
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thre sever. ARTS BOOK society offers you the exceptional opportunity to 


build what André Malraux described as “a museum without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—and at 


substantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those pictured above—are all books of permanent value: oversize, 
richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 


Why not begin your trial membership today? Discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization. 


You may begin your membership with any one of the magnificent books shown here at the special introductory price of $5. 


* MasTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Wright, Gaudi, Nervi, Le Corbusier, Aalto, and 
Mies van der Rohe. 6 boxed vols., 71/4 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and 
an informative 10,000 word text. Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. 

MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, Mendelsohn, and 
Niemeyer. 5 boxed volumes, 74 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and an 
informative 10,000 word text. Retail $24.75. Member's price $14.95. 
GREEK MASTERWORKS OF ART, Max Wegner. 190 pp., 101% x 131%, 166 illus. 
(11 in color). Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.50. 
KATSURA: Tradition and Culture in Japanese Architecture, Kenzo Tange. Introduction by 
Walter Gropius. 250 pp., 1056 x 11, 160 pp. of superb photographs. Printed in 
Jepon, and bound in raw silk. Retail $15.00. Member's price $9.95. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA: A Social and Cultural History, John Burchard and 
Albert Bush-Brown. 484 pp., 61% x 91/2, 156 photos. Retail $15.00. Member's price $7.95. 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES, Kurt Herberts. 169 illus. 
(80 in full color), 8 x 8. 352 pp. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 
MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART, Charles S. Terry. 264 pp., 834 x 12, 100 illus. 
(40 in color). Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 
THE ART OF HENRY MOORE, Will Grohmann. 284 pp., 8% x 11, 238 illus. 
(including 12 full-page, 8-color lithographs). Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES. Six handsomely boxed volumes with more 
than 480 illustrations (96 in color): WINSLOW HOMER, ALBERT RYDER, THOMAS EAKINS, 
WILLEM DE KOONING, STUART DAVIS, and JACKSON POLLOCK. 
Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. 
PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 606 reproductions 
(44 in full color), 524 pp., 8Y2 x 12. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 
MONET, by William C. Seitz. 934 x 1234, 133 illustrations (48 in full color, 
tipped-in). Retail $15.00. Member’s price $11.95. 
THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO, by Alexander Liberman. 39 foremost artists at work. 


246 pp., 9¥@ x 1234, 250 illustrations (50 in color). Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.50. 


MODIGLIANI, Franco Russoli. Introduction by Jean Cocteau. 46 full page reproductions 

(36 in coior and tipped-in), 11 x 14. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 

REMBRANDT, Ludwig Minz. 50 tipped-in color reproductions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 

22 text illustrations; 160 pp., 934 x 12%. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 

THE TREASURIES OF CONTEMPORARY HOUSES, by the editors of Architectural Record. 

2 volumes boxed, more than 1000 photographs, plans, and drawings (8 pp. in color), 
pp., 9 x 12. Retail $14.50. Member's price $11.50. 


Frey may have both sets for only $9.95 


choose any one 
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the seven ARTs BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send me 
the selection of my choice for only $5 (plus a slight 
charge for postage and handling). | agree to take as 
few as six additional selections—or alternates in the 
course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books avail- 
able to me at member's prices. If | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your simple form 
saying “send me nothing,” or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 authoritative volumes 
offered in the course of a year. | may cancel my 
membership at any time after purchasing the six 
additional selections or alternates. 
if you wish you may have both sets of MASTERS 
OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95. 

Simply check here 


Selection piedand 
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MAX ASCOLI 








‘The Wall 


HE HAUNTING THING about Berlin these days is that 

from the first moment you set foot in the city the 
idea of war never leaves you. You cannot shake it off: 
what you keep seeing with your own eyes force it 
upon you. On the borderline between the western and 
eastern sectors the final battle against Hitler seems to 
have ended just yesterday, as the incongruously still- 
standing walls of bombed-out buildings testify. The 
new wall meant to enclose West Berlin was still being 
built when I was there. It’s a fresh, neat thing, of the 
same uniform height and shape, reaching as far as the 
eye can see—a product and an evidence of deliberate 
planning, with nothing left to chance. It is as if the two 
wars had merged or, actually, as if one had sprung from 
the other with no peace in between. 

How many times have we said that Communism has 
outlawed peace ever since the hostilities against the 
Axis ended sixteen years ago? How many times have I 
written that the Communists have been devising and 
using countless substitutes for all-out warfare, while 
we have not? Yet it is oppressive beyond description 
to have our tentative interpretations of reality borne 
out by what the eye can see. That wall is compelling 
evidence of the Communist capacity to keep devising 
newer and newer forms of aggression. They have a name 
for it: peaceful coexistence. 

Yet what difference does the wall make? Before go- 
ing to Berlin, I had frequently heard this asked. The 
two sectors of the city, like the two parts of the nation, 
have been divided for years, it was said. The boundary 
line has become more rigidly guarded on the eastern 
side, but the Berlin for which we are responsible—Willy 
Brandt's Berlin—is not going to be tampered with. We 
will not allow it. Our President himself has said it, and 
so has Vice-President Johnson, and so have any number 
of allied leaders over and over again: the freedom of 
Berlin will be defended with all we have. 

These are honorable men who mean what they say. 
Khrushchev, too, proclaims that he is for a free Berlin, 
and indeed for its protection he has made it into a 
walled city with armed Communists guarding the wall. 
But how much freedom is left to West Berlin? Cer- 
tainly its citizens can have elections and political par- 
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ties to their hearts’ content, conflicts of opinion, «nd 
opinion polls. They are also at liberty to migrate nto 
Adenauer’s Germany. But the freedom of the East Cer- 
mans and of the East Berliners to become citizens of 
Berlin is gone. The freedom of the city is not any 
longer contagious. It has been sterilized; and if you 
have any doubt about this, go and look at the wall, «nd 
at the Communist soldiers with their submachine guns 
at the ready. What was an administrative barrier be- 
tween two bitterly antagonistic régimes has now be- 
come a battle line. Every trespasser from east to west 
is shot on sight. 

Freedom is not a state of narcissistic self-satisfaction. 
Either it expands or it dies—particularly when it stands 
on the marches of slavery. The wards of the West who 
have learned to become dedicated practitioners of 
democracy have been curbed by the wards of the East 
whom Communism has enslaved. That the word “slav- 
ery” is literally accurate there can be no doubt, con- 
sidering the number of those who have fled west. There 
can be also no doubt that many East Berliners have 
taken their lives since the wall was erected, in numbers 
that cannot be known. 

“Your President has said that Berlin is a beacon of 
freedom. Was there nothing he could do when the 
beacon was darkened?” I did not feel comfortable 


‘when asked this question. But seldom have I been so 


miserable as when a German, a passionate and articu- 
late man, showed me clippings from American papers, 
with quotes from politicians and journalists stating 
that we Americans have no reason to be concerned with 
frustrated escapees to freedom. Yes, with a United 
States passport in my pocket, why should I? Except 
that some thirty years ago I was just about to run away 
from fascism in my native country—and I don’t think I 
am the only American who has known the dread of 
missing a last chance to escape. In fact, I think I have 
read somewhere that our nation is one of refugees 
and sons of refugees. 


HAVE HEARD IT many times during these last few 
years and sometimes I have said it myself: the par- 


tition of Germany is something to which most Ger- 
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mans, and probably all the allies, are reconciled. Per- 
haps that was true. Our government has never ceased 
insisting on the unification of Germany through free 
elections, possibly counting on the unyielding Russian 
opposition to both the goal and the means. In consid- 
ering partition as a hardly changeable fact, the Russians 
could afford the luxury of greater candor. This fact was 
the ultimate product of the stalemate between East 
and West. The two Germanies were equally stalemat- 
ed, although the people of the Communist state kept 
flowing into the Federal Republic. 

Now, the unilateral initiative the Communists have 
taken in walling off West Berlin has radically altered 
the balance of forces in Germany. The decision the 
western powers have reached to see in this action no 
more than a forerunner of more hostile actions to come 
can only result in the acceleration of their coming. As to 
the sequence and ultimate goal, there can be no doubt: 
the Communists want us to acknowledge a status quo 
that our very acknowledgment would irreparably alter. 
The wall is not a belated evidence of a sixteen-year-old 
state of affairs. Rather, it is the physical proof that the 
balance of forces between East and West has shifted 
in favor of the East. 

There has been so much talk lately, and from the 
highest sources, about the alleged shift in the balance of 
power and the Russian advance as testified to by Khru- 
shchev’s antics, or by queer happenings in outer space. 
From now on, as long as the wall stands, the world 
will know that a shift in the balance of power—or is it 
of will?—has actually occurred. It is the clearest indica- 
tion of things to come: now that West Berlin has been 
walled off from the eastern section of the city, the 
whole of Germany is to be walled off from the West, 
and, next, the western allies from us. Unless, of course, 
we call a halt. 

As Berlin proves, the Communists take drastic initia- 
tives against us and at the same time never tire of 
proclaiming their readiness to sit down with us and 
negotiate. They want our ratification of their initia- 
tives. They arbitrarily narrow the area of what is ne- 
gotiable and rely on western anxiety to negotiate over 
what is left. How long will it be before the West 
lets Khrushchev know that he cannot count on us to 
co-operate in our undoing and that if he persists on his 
course he has to go it alone and take the risks involved? 


NE OF THE MosT striking things about Germany to- 
day is the reluctance of even the bravest of its men 

to make their voices heard so that a halt will be called. 
Even Willy Brandt has asked for negotiations over 


what is left of Berlin’s freedom. The Germans know well 
that passive western acceptance of the partition of their 
country would lead to its unification under Commu- 
nist auspices. They know that what Khrushchev amia- 
bly calls the signing of a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic has no other purpose than to 
prove that slavery pays. There is considerable talk 
about the prospect for a new and radical neutralism 
in Germany—a neutralism which, to be acceptable to 
the Russians, would have to be not only military but 
political, thereby requiring the quiet abandonment of 
all liberal practices. It would be a united, fat, and 
thoroughly housebroken Germany. 

Even after the most anguished diagnosis of dire 
things to come, I frequently heard as a conclusion that 
it is up to the other western nations to sound the alarm. 
This does not come from cowardice but from the 
paralyzing awareness of what Germany did under 
Hitler’s rule. Under no conditions, I was told, must an 
all-out conflict be caused by Germany. I had heard 
any number of people, in Europe and at home, say 
“Let’s not die for Berlin.” I was not prepared to hear 
more or less the same thing said in Berlin itself. But 
they know over there that in too many countries all 
over the world, Germany is still hated. In a generation 
or so, the curse of Hitler’s memory may be lifted from 
the Germans. Only when freed from that memory will 
they become a free people. 

For all its newly created wealth, for all its sometimes 
oppressive energy, Germany leaves you with the feel- 
ing of its despair and emptiness. The suffering of 
Berlin, East and West, the bewildered, stunned eyes of 
people you have seen on one side or the other of the 
wall, is difficult to shake off when you leave the city. 
It is sometimes just as difficult when you are there to 
overcome a sense of faltering charity. 


HRUSHCHEV knew what he was doing when he chose 

the most vulnerable spot for the unhinging of the 

Alliance. Off and on, on and off, he has been at it for 

nearly three years. He has never lost sight of Berlin and 
of the role Berlin plays, East and West. 

Should we lose sight of Berlin and its role? Should 
we let Germany and later other western allies drift 
away from us because of our reluctance to re-establish 
the balance of power and of will? Should we go on 
panting after negotiations and leaving to the Com- 
munists the decision as to what is negotiable? 

Should we do this, we can be sure it would not be 
too many years before we found ourselves walled in by 
the enemy and at his mercy. 
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Dead End 
At the Brandenburg Gate 


GEORGE BAILEY 


BERLIN 
A’ THREE-THIRTY On the morning 
of Sunday, August 13, I was 
awakened by a telephone call from a 
friend. His message was short: “They 
have closed the sector boundary.” I 
arrived at the sector boundary at 
four. It was already light and the 
morning was clear. Members of the 
People’s Police and the East Ger- 
man troops had already strung 
barbed wire across Leipziger Strasse 
where it enters Potsdamer Platz from 
the east. To the left, soldiers were 
sinking concrete pilings and string- 
ing more barbed wire across them. 
Beyond, where the sector boundary 
runs through Ebert Strasse to the 
Brandenburg Gate, the People’s Po- 
licemen and firemen were ripping 
up a strip six feet wide in the middle 
of the street. A police captain in a 
plum-colored dress uniform was ap- 
plying a pneumatic hammer to the 
pavement. A cigarette in the corner 
of his mouth, he smiled as_ he 
worked. 

The rest of the city was still asleep 
and apparently serene. Confronting 
the Communist military on the 
other side, a small knot of civilians, 
late revelers and early risers—four or 
five cameramen, as many journalists, 
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one West Berlin policeman, a few 
gray-haired charwomen, two bar 
girls—stood watching in_ silence. 
Some of the women were crying. 
Some young people, dressed for a 
night on the town, walked or rode 
up in taxis to the Brandenburg 
Gate. A few hesitated and turned 
back, but others walked between the 
huge yellow columns into East Ber- 
lin, turning, before they disappeared, 
to wave back at us. “We shall never 
see them again,” said a woman next 
to me. 

By seven, the first phase of the 
sealing off was completed. The 
twenty-five-mile sector boundary run- 
ning north and south through the 
city was either barricaded, wired off, 
or manned by police and army 
troops. At ten o'clock two battalions 
of the East Berlin factory militia 
marched up Unter den Linden to 
the armory in Klara Zetkin Strasse, 
where they were issued rifles and 
machine guns. The middle-aged 
militiamen in sloppy brown overall 
uniforms with cloth-visored caps 
were immediately deployed to rein- 
force the Communist troops along 
the boundary line. 

By noon it was practically impos- 
sible for East Berliners to get with- 





in two blocks of the Gate. They 
were turned back by militiamen or 
police as soon as they identified 
themselves, although West Ber! in- 
ers, West Germans, and foreigners 
were still allowed to pass freely. }y 
this time the decree of the East (er- 
man government had been posied 
throughout East Berlin at the «n- 
trances of all the subway and sur!.ice 
irain stations. The proclamation, 
which stated that thenceforth jo 
East Berliner or East German wo |d 
be allowed to enter West Berlin or 
West Germany (to protect thom 
against West German “slave traders 
and recruiters”), was posted alovig- 
side a proclamation signed by ‘he 
Warsaw Pact countries asking | ist 
Germany to take the necessary me:is- 
ures to secure its border in Bei\in 
against the West. 


Why They Did It 
The real reason for sealing off 
East Berlin was clear to everyone. 
Beginning on July 1, the flow of bist 
German refugees into Berlin became 
a flood, suddenly doubling and then 
tripling. By the middle of July, East 
Germany was losing an average ol 
a thousand people a day. By the end 
of July, the flood had become a tidal 
wave, averaging two thousand a dav. 
On Saturday, August 12, the day be- 
fore the boundary was closed, more 
than five thousand East Germans 
entered West Berlin as refugees. 
The cause of this sudden surge ol 
refugees was the intensification ol 
the Communist demands for a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Germany. 
The Communists made it clear that 
the peace treaty would autematical- 
ly seal the borders of East Germany 
and stop the refugee flow. This cre- 
ated a “last chance” panic among 
the East Germans. The panic spread 
fast. Many firms lost from five to 
twenty per cent of their personnel 
in a few weeks. The East German 
leaders now claim that the refugee 
flow was costing their economy three 
and a half billion marks a year. 
East Germany had been bleeding 
badly for sixteen years. By way ol 
excuse, the régime devised the ic 
cusation that West Germany had 
mounted a mass recruitment p!o- 
gram among East German workers 
for the munitions industries of the 
Federal Republic. Not even the pur 
ty propagandists expected anyone 
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to take the slogan about “slave 
traders” and “headhunters” serious- 
ly. “This is pathetic, even as an 
emergency tactic,” one of them told 
me. Furthermore, the preposterous 
story begged at least one rather em- 
barrassing question: for what rea- 
sons had the mysterious recruiting 
drive met with such astonishing suc- 
cess? In his last speech before the 
escape route was closed, Walter 
Ulbricht explained it all away by 
saying that a certain percentage of 
the population was made up of un- 
reconstructed Nazis. 

For six weeks the régime tried 
desperately to stop the flow by every 
means short of sealing off the sec- 
tor boundary. Travel controls on the 
periphery of Greater Berlin were 
increased drastically. Administrative 
devices such as special stamps in 
identity documents permitting and 
restricting travel were employed. 
Dozens of show trials were held, in- 
cluding televised interrogations of 
“confessed” West German recruiting 
agents. As the refugee flood con- 
tinued to mount, an emergency ses- 
sion of the Volkskammer was held 
on August 11. After an address by 
Deputy Premier Willi Stopf, who 
accused West German slave traders 
of kidnapping a _ four-month-old 
baby and demanding that the par- 
ents follow West by way of ran- 
som, the parliament gave the Na- 
tional Council carte blanche for 
whatever measures it considered nec- 
essary to counter the recruitment 
program. Would the régime take the 
final step of sealing off East Berlin? 
At this point it seemed more likely 
that the Communists would seal off 
the whole of Berlin from East Ger- 
many so as not to forestall the peace 
treaty. Indeed, when the barbed-wire 
division of the city itself took place, 
many Communist functionaries were 
aghast. ““This doesn’t make sense,” 
one of them told mie. “How can we 
now expect the West to agree to 
negotiate the Berlin question when 
we have presented them with a fait 
accompli?” 


ban FIRST dramatic reaction to the 

coup came from West Berlin’s 
governing mayor, Willy Brandt. Fly- 
ing in from Nuremberg, where he 
had been electioneering for the 
chancellorship, Brandt arrived in 
Berlin at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
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ing and immediately went into con- 
ference with the three western allied 
commandants and the Berlin senate. 

The mass of Berliners came alive 
to the situation in the early after- 
noon. By four o'clock, half a million 
people crowded along the sector 
boundary. The main body of the 
crowd was on the west side of the 
Brandenburg Gate and extended 
back a good half mile, choking the 
Gate’s western approaches to all 
trafic. At first, strangely, it was a 
typical holiday crowd, diverted from 
Berlin’s outlying lakes by news that 
the sector boundary had suddenly 
become a curiosity. The result was 
the worst traffic jam in Berlin’s 
history. 

The first threats of violence came 
from the other side of the line. Some 
five hundred East Berlin workers 
faced two platoons of the People’s 
Police at the boundary north of the 


a i 


/ 





Gate at eleven o'clock and angrily 
demanded the right to pass. The of- 
ficer in command finally threatened 
to open fire if they did not disperse. 
Later about three hundred young 
West Berliners rushed the barbed- 
wire fence just south of the Gate 
and trampled a thirty-yard section 
of it down before they ran up against 
a line of Communist soldiers with 
bayonets fixed and presented. This 
was the most serious incident of the 
day, and order was soon restored by 
the intervention of the West German 
police. 


‘East Acts, West Does Nothing’ 


In sharp contrast to the systematic, 
carefully timed measures of the Com- 
munists, western reaction seemed 
fitful, disjointed, and_ glaringly 
inadequate in the next few days. On 
Monday the Brandenburg Gate was 
closed, and fifty-three thousand 
Grenzgdnger, “border crossers” who 
lived in East Berlin and worked in 
West Berlin, failed to appear for 
work. By noon the Communists had 
cut all telecommunications between 


East Germany, including East Ber- 
lin, and West Germany, including 
West Berlin. That evening, in a cam- 
paign speech in Regensburg, Konrad 
Adenauer made possibly the greatest 
blunder of his career. He attacked 
his opponent for the chancellorship 
both bitterly and personally, ap- 
parently forgetting that Brandt was 
also the embattled mayor of West 
Berlin. Public reaction in both West 
Berlin and West Germany was fu- 
rious. On Tuesday the Communists 
began building a wall five to six 
feet high of cement blocks all along 
the sector boundary. The building 
of a “Chinese Wall” through the 
city seems to have been prompted 
by the spectacular defection of an 
East German soldier in full uniform 
and equipment. In view of a dozen 
western cameramen, the soldier 
sprinted across the line, hurdling 
the barbed-wire entanglement. Hall 
an hour later, a group of East Ger- 
man workers with a mobile crane 
began putting concrete blocks into 
place, walling off the street. Late 
Tuesday, the western allied com- 
mandants of Berlin finally delivered 
a protest note to the Soviet garrison 
commander in East Berlin. The 
stiff language of the note only pro- 
duced dismay in West Berlin. 

On Wednesday morning Bild 
Zeitung, West Germany’s largest 
newspaper, exploded in screaming 
headlines: “East Acts, West Does 
Nothing. President Kennedy Keeps 
Silent, Macmillan Goes Hunting, 
and Adenauer Insults Brandt.” 
In the accompanying front-page edi- 
torial, the chancellor was taken to 
task for putting the West German 
elections before the fate of his coun- 
try. That afternoon Willy Brandt 
spoke before a mass demonstration 
of half a million Berliners. A large 
placard read: “Have we been be- 
trayed by the West?” He announced 
that he had written a personal letter 
to President Kennedy informing 
him, “Berlin expects not merely 
words but political action.” Brandt 
ended his speech. by saying 
that he had put all personal 
political animosities behind him and 
would wholeheartedly welcome the 
chancellor in Berlin as soon as pos- 
sible. This was a reminder that 
Adenauer had still not come to Ber- 
lin or even announced his inten- 
tion of coming. Instead the chancel- 
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lor met with Soviet Ambassador 
Smirnov Wednesday evening. The 
result of the meeting was an unfor- 
tunate communiqué containing Ade- 
nauer’s assurance to Smirnov that 
“the Federal Republic is undertak- 
ing no steps to aggravate its relations 
with the Soviet Union.” 
On Thursday, August 
western allies went 


the 
the 


17, 
through 


formality of sending identical notes. 


of protest to the Soviet Union. By 
this time the number of defectors 
from the Communist troops guard- 
ing the sector boundary totaled 
more than fifty. The East German 
construction of the “Chinese Wall” 
went on. On Friday the West Ger- 
man parliament met in emergency 
session, but the three largest parties 
were unable to agree on a joint dec- 
laration of protest. To Berliners, 
West Germany seemed further away 
than ever. But then, late in the after- 
noon, came the announcement that 
Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
would arrive in Berlin on Saturday 
and that a_ fifteen-hundred-man 
battle group would be sent to rein- 
force the American garrison in 
Berlin. 

That evening Walter Ulbricht, 
the dictater of East Germany, cele- 
brated his triumph in a television 
address. Grinning slyly, he informed 
the Germans that the sealing off of 
East Berlin “had demonstrated to 
the world the actual power relation- 
ship in Germany.” The entire action 
had caused less damage than a rock- 
"n-roll session in a West Berlin dance 
hall. Then Ulbricht turned the knife 
in the wound: the Brandenburg 
Gate, he gloated, had become a 
symbol of Communist hegemony in 
Germany. 


‘Our Sacred Honor’ 


More than a _ million Berliners 
thronged the streets in a sporadic 
rainstorm to greet Lyndon Johnson 
on Saturday, August 19. His mes- 
sage—““To the survival and to the 
creative future of this city we Ameri- 
cans have pledged in effect what our 
ancestors pledged in forming the 
United States of America: ‘Our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor’ ” 
—deeply moved all who heard it. 
But somehow, the very pitch of 
the enthusiasm for Johnson’s visit 
brought on general realization that 
something was wrong. After long 
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silence, this sudden, spectacular 
American demonstration of solidar- 
ity was surely welcomed. But West 
Berliners were not protesting and 
demanding action because they 
themselves feared being left in the 
lurch by their allied protectors. The 
immediate and main reason for the 
West Berliners’ protest was the seal- 
ing off of East Berlin, the construc- 
tion of the Chinese Wall running 
through the center of the city and 
cutting off East Berlin and East Ger- 
many from West Berlin. They were 
demanding for themselves and as 
proxies for the East Berliners the 
restoration of the integrity of their 
city. The American demonstration 
of solidarity was restricted to the 
West Berliners and conceded in ef- 
fect that the East Berliners were “off 
limits.” It degraded an insistence on 
principle to the status of an animal 
urge. As one Berliner put it, “We 
were fighting for self-determination, 
not self-preservation.” 


— August 13 Berlin was, as 
Willy Brandt once described it, 
“the clamp that holds the two parts 
of Germany together.” “Before they 
built that terrible wall,” said a Ger- 
man journalist during Johnson’s 
visit, “a mother from Frankfurt an 
der Oder could meet and visit with 
her son from Frankfurt am Main in 
Berlin. Last year nine million thea- 
ter, concert, and cinema tickets were 
sold in West Berlin to East Germans. 
Berlin was the clearinghouse of East 
and West Germany, the only place 
where the twain could and did meet. 
Now it is finished.” The Four Power 
Statute of Berlin was a guarantee 
that the German problem had not 
yet been decided; the abrogation of 
the Four Power Statute, accom- 
plished by sealing off East Berlin, is 
the signal that the Communists have 
decided the German problem uni- 
laterally. 

The morning after Johnson’s de- 
parture, Berliners awoke under gray 
skies. “Without East Berlin,” said 
Willy Brandt, “West Berlin will 
never be the same.” Without East 
Berlin, he might have added, West 
Berlin will become a walled-off curi- 
osity, an atrophied nodule of West 
Germany. “What young man will 
settle in West Berlin and raise a 
family?” asked an old-timer. The 
answer is that all West Berlin mov- 





ing companies are now booked up 
solidly for more than a year. 


Will Trust Survive? 


When the Communists struck on 
August 13, Konrad Adenauer re- 
acted like the chancellor of West 
Germany. Willy Brandt, his oppo- 
nent in the current West German 
election campaign, reacted like the 
governing mayor of West Berlin. In 
the process, Brandt has gained much 
more than Adenauer has. Bec:use 
he returned to Berlin immediately 
and fought desperately for the resid- 
ual German unity that was sym- 
bolized by Berlin, Brandt is on his 
way to becoming something like 
“Mr. Germany.” For in most Ger- 
man minds, Berlin is still the capital 
and center of the whole country. 

Adenauer returned to Bonn, a 
city that most Germans still assoc iate 
with Beethoven. For the first time in 
my experience influential West Ger- 
mans, formerly supporters of the ad- 
ministration, are calling Adenauer 
a separatist. Some are dredging up 
the almost forgotten epithet hurled 
by the late Social Democratic leader, 
Kurt Schumacher, who called de- 
nauer “Chancellor of the Allies.” 

There is no doubt that for Ade- 
nauer, as for many of his country- 
men, West Germany’s best hopes for 
the future have resided in the promi- 
nent role it has played in the post- 
war European community and the 
Atlantic alliance. In large measure 
the old forces of nationalism have 
been diluted by this devotion to 
NATO. But how much of the Ger- 
mans’ trust and reliance on theil 
allies will survive the shock of 
August 13? 

“My son is in the army,” a wealthy 
and influential West German re 
marked a few days ago. “He Ire 
quently brings some of his Nato 
buddies home with him. The Eng. 
lishman says he is an English soldier. 
The Frenchman says he is a French 
soldier. My son says he is a NAt 
soldier. Now, I suppose, for the sake 
of the unity of this alliance in which 
we have believed, we shall be asked 
to betray our sixteen million fellow 
Germans in the East—to condemm 
them to an existence without hope 
behind barbed wire. Could you 
blame Germans if they came to fee! 
that they have been betrayed b 
their allies?” 
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Political Warfare: 
A Sword We Must Unsheathe 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 

pawn before the Berlin crisis 
came to a boil this summer, 
Philippe Ben of Le Monde, who 
normally covers Eastern Europe, 
visited the United States and sent 
back to his paper a thoughtful, acid 
critique of the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s plan for launching an am- 
bitious political counteroffensive. 
The new team of psychological war- 
riors in Washington had both energy 
and ideas, Ben reported, but he did 
not feel they had completely shaken 
off the Madison Avenue influences 
that had befuddled the minds of 
their predecessors. Ben’s remarks 
about the Voice of America, based in 
part on his own observations behind 
the Iron Curtain, were particularly 
harsh: its programs were overly sen- 
sitive to diplomatic preoccupations, 
and therefore, Ben charged, “too 
prudent, too official, too conformist.” 
In Poland, according to Ben, the 
efforts of the Voice to avoid giving 
any offense to the Gomulka régime 
have cost it most of its listeners. The 
final verdict of Le Monde’s cor- 
respondent was that “In the huge 
task of mobilizing all the resources 
of the United States and those of its 
allies to meet the Berlin crisis, the 
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psychological field is one of the 
thorniest but perhaps the most de- 
cisive. It is also the field in which 
this country is the least prepared.” 
Today several of Ben’s criticisms 
sound too sweeping, and others, it 
may be hoped, are outdated; certain- 
ly sending Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson—along with Allied military 
re-enforcements—to Berlin was a bold 
piece of psychological strategy. In 
the view of most French and of some 
U.S. authorities here, however, the 
West suffered a major psychological 
defeat when it stood by impotently 
while Khrushchev’s stooges sealed 
off East Berlin and supplied us with 
what one high American source in 
Paris described as “a classic illustra- 
tion of Communist salami _ tactics.” 


The Dread of Action 


Plainly, the habit of losing is a hard 
one to break, and observers on this 
side of the Atlantic who have had 
occasion in recent weeks to discuss 
with U.S. and allied specialists the 
issues raised in Le Monde’s article— 
entitled “Who Will Win the Cold 
War?’’—continue to share some of 
Ben’s basic misgivings about the 
newness of the new look in Ameri- 
can political warfare. 


Our weakness in this area—at 
least as many French, German, and 
other Continental experts see it—re- 
sults from the trauma inflicted on 
American officialdom by the dra- 
matic bankruptcy of John Foster 
Dulles’s “libegation” policy and more 
recently by the Cuban fiasco. Be- 
cause the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, through the voice of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, proclaimed in Novem- 
ber, 1956, that it could not stand 
idly by while the Hungarian peo- 
ple’s struggle for freedom was brutal- 
ly repressed—and then proceeded to 
do exactly that—the Kennedy admin- 
istration today, according to Euro- 
pean observers, dreads giving any 
encouragement to revolutionary 
movements behind the Iron Curtain. 
The result is that the West has not 
yet unsheathed—or even started seri- 
ous preparations for unsheathing— 
what many Europeans, including in 
all probability General de Gaulle, 
consider the most effective political 
weapons available to defend western 
interests in Berlin. 

“High officials here said today 
that every precaution is being taken 
by the West, including moderation 
in the Voice of America and other 
broadcasts, to avoid incitement to 
riots in East Germany,” Robert J. 
Donovan reported from Washington 
to the New York Herald Tribune on 
August 15. “The Kennedy adminis- 
tration is trying to avoid any such 
shadow of moral involvement [as in 
Hungary] in East Germany.” 

Commenting on the closing of the 
Berlin gate to the “East German jail,” 
Joseph Alsop warned in‘ his most 
somber tones—but with something 
less than his usual pugnacity: “The 
facts are hard and cruel but they have 
to be faced. . . . It has been clear that 
the Western nations are not going to 
take any risks to ‘liberate’ the East 
ern Europeans, including the East 
Germans.” Alsop, like several othe: 
western commentators, even consid- 
ered that the closing of the jail 
gate, while evoking “deep moral in- 
dignation,” simplified the task of 
western diplomacy by relieving it of 
the troublesome refugee problem, 
thereby improving the chances for 
a “negotiated settlement that will 
leave Berlin genuinely, enduringly 
free.” 

Similar statements have been 
trickling, or even spouting, from 
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Washington since the Berlin crisis 
became acute, and have filled Euro- 
pean political-warfare experts with 
dismay. No responsible leaders here 
or anywhere in Europe favor a pol- 
icy of inciting mass insurrection be- 
hind the Iron Curtgin at this time, 
or deny the need for some restraint 
in radio propaganda, especially that 
beamed to East Germany. But by 
harping obsessively on its fears of 
getting involved in East European 
uprisings, and by proclaiming in ad- 
vance of the issue that we will give 
no support to any such uprisings lest 
it lead to war, Washington, it is felt 
here, is throwing away one of its 
high cards in the terrible poker 
game over Berlin. 

“It would be unforgivable for 
the West to threaten to foment in- 
surrection behind the Iron Curtain 
simply to strengthen its bargaining 


position over Berlin,” a French 
friend remarked to me, “but if 
Khrushchev brings one about 


through the policies he is now ap- 
plying over Berlin, why should we 
assure him in advance that we will 
do nothing to hamper his efforts to 
repress it?” 


a EUROPEANS are convinced 
that revolution will break out, 
first in East Germany, then in other 
satellite areas, especially Hungary, 
as an almost automatic consequence 
of a prolonged international crisis 
over Berlin, particularly if the West 
is driven to cut off economic rela- 
tions with the East. “General de 
Gaulle,” the French weekly Candide 
reported late in August, “considers 
that the political weakness of the 
East German régime is so great that 
a western economic blockade would 
subject it to exceptionally grave 
perils. The economic arm should 
therefore be employed before re- 
sorting to military measures; this is 
what the general is proposing to the 
western allies.” If Candide correctly 
interprets de Gaulle’s strategy for 
dealing with the Berlin crisis, it 
helps explain his negative attitude 
toward any four-power negotiation 
that at times has irritated Wash- 
ington and London; obviously, 
the longer the present crisis lasts, 
the greater will be the social and 
political strains behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Though no serious economic coun- 
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termeasures have yet been applied, 
Khrushchev’s war scare is already 
reliably reported to be aggravating 
shortages of consumer goods and to 
be generating grave psychological 
tensions. The situation is naturally 
most explosive in East Germany, 
where almost daily the official press 
reports hundreds of “lightning 
trials” of persons arrested for criti- 
cizing the régime, listening to west- 
ern broadcast, and similar offenses. 
There have also been reports of 
serious concern over the Berlin crisis 
by the Polish and Czech Communist 
leaders; and if Khrushchev allows 
the international temperature to 
rise much higher, he is going to hear 
more than concern. As a recent arti- 
cle in the Herald Tribune pointed 
out, Central and Eastern Europe to 
behind the Pripet Marshes are just 
as vulnerable to NaTo’s tactical air 
fleets and missile batteries, with 
their nuclear bombs or warheads, as 
our European allies are to the Soviet 
rockets that Khrushchev is so fond 
of brandishing. And the territory 
through which the Red Army’s sup- 
ply lines pass—particularly in East 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia—would certainly be doomed to 
heavy attack, if only with conven- 
tional weapons. 


Imagination and Responsibility 
Europeans who believe that the 
West's psychological strategy in the 
Berlin crisis should be based pri- 
marily on enlisting the captive peo- 





ples of Eastern Europe as allies in 
the diplomatic struggle over Berlin 
recognize that such an enlistment 
would imply acceptance by the West 
of a moral commitment never more 
to abandon them, regardless of the 
risk. The risk is real, it is admitted, 
but it is not so grave as Washington 
imagines, and ways can be worked 
out for reducing it further. On the 





basis of their own experience with 
the wartime Resistance, some of the 
more militant European anti-Com. 
munist strategists believe that it is 
by encouraging and explicitly ac. 
cepting responsibility for the revo. 
lutionary forces behind the Iron 
Curtain that the West can most 
deeply influence them and thereby 
avert the danger of untimely ex 
plosions like that of the Hungaria 
uprising. We should oppose onl 
premature and unco-ordinated in: 
surrections. 

In the case of East Germany to- 
day, western encouragement of i 
systematic campaign to boycoti th¢ 
next communal _ elections—w hich 
the Ulbricht government allegedly 
will try to exploit as a plebisciic on 
its jailhouse policies—might act as a 
safety valve for insurrectionary pres- 
sures in East Germany at the same 
time that it struck a new psycho; 
logical blow at the long discred- 
ited puppet régime there. Similar 
campaigns organized by the F.L.N. 
in Algeria achieved considerable 





success. Sentiment for the boycott 
has already begun to develop spon- 
taneously among the East German 
population, according to a dispatch 
from the Berlin correspondent o! the 
London Sunday Times. 
Campaigns to step up peasant ob} 
struction of farm  collectivization 
might also bring substantial response 
in certain areas and would increase 
the effectiveness of any economic 
sanctions that may be applied by the 
West. “Food production remains the 
Achilles heel of economic activity in 
the Socialist camp,” declares a re- 
cent study by Radio Free Europe 
experts. After mentioning the difficul 
ties experienced by Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria, the study remarks 
that “Hungary and Germany, which 
have just completed mass collectivi- 
vation drives, are in even worse 
shape. In these two countries 3 
dispirited peasantry is offering a 
least passive resistance to the régime’s 
efforts at raising production.” 


iy PROPOSING any active tasks to 





people behind the Iron Curtain, 
however, western political warrion 
should be doubly careful neither 
lag behind public opinion in a fluc 
tuating situation nor to get too [al 
ahead of it. The objectives of polit 
cal warfare in territories under 
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talitarian occupation must be accu- 
rately adjusted both to temper of 
local resistance sentiment and to the 
degree of difficulty or danger in- 
volved in various forms of subversive 
agitation. Observing this rule was 
perhaps the big secret of the remark- 
able success achieved by British po- 
litical warfare in occupied Europe 
during the war against Hitler; so I 
discovered in 1942 when I was sent 
to England by the Office of Strategic 
Services to study British propaganda 
techniques as a basis for our own 
efforts in the field. Later, as a mem- 
ber of General Eisenhower's psycho- 
logical-warfare staff in North Africa 
and as an officer on Admiral Mount- 
batten’s staff in the Southeast Asia 
Theater, I had several opportunities 
to confirm its soundness by personal 
ex perience. 


Prime Targets 


Pending the problematic but not 
improbable combination of circum- 
stances that might some day render 
feasible a generalized revolution 
throughout the major East Euro- 
pean satellites, partisans of an offen- 
sive political strategy argue for a 
doctrine of limited revolutionary 
warfare behind the Iron Curtain, 
indirectly and clandestinely support- 
ed by the West and aimed at precise 
objectives that simultaneously would 
alleviate the lot of the people and 
promote the West’s political offen- 
sive against the Kremlin. One of the 
most obvious immediate objectives 
would be to force open the barrier 
that the Ulbricht régime, at Soviet in- 
stigation, has thrown up between East 
and West Berlin. Success would be as 
great a boon to the common people 
of East Germany as it would to west- 
ern diplomacy; it is therefore a goal 
we can properly ask German under- 
ground workers to risk their lives 
for—provided we are willing to incur 
some risks too. 

The Iron Curtain as a whole, both 
symbolically and as an actual com- 
plex of impediments to exchange 
and movement between East and 
West, should be a prime target for 
diplomacy, propaganda, and subver- 
sion alike. On a more tactical plane, 
neutralizing any Communist at- 
tempts to block western access to 
Berlin is an evident priority objec- 
tive. Among the means of action for 
achieving these and similar objec- 
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tives, one of the most basic is radio 
propaganda. It is essential in a sit- 
uation like that prevailing in the 
satellite zone of Europe, not so much 
for selling the idea of freedom to 
people who understand much better 
than we do what it is worth, but for 
keeping up morale and above all for 
organizing, co-ordinating, and at 
times moderating revolutionary ac- 
tion. Strikes, slowdowns, street dem- 
onstrations (on the rare occasions 
where they are justifiable), wall 
propaganda, the large-scale encour- 
agement of defection, minor sabo- 
tage, and other forms of mass action 
all depend upon longe-range agita- 
tion and instruction by _ radio, 
though most of them also require 
local underground organization in 
regular secret contact with the West. 

Radio can spread a localized dis- 
order within a few hours into vast 
social and political conflagrations. 
This was demonstrated in 1953 
by RIAS, the hard-hitting and out- 
spoken American station broadcast- 
ing from Berlin to East Germany. 
Following some minor factory riots 
in East Berlin, RIAS_ broadcast 
an appeal for a general strike put 
out by the West German trade 
unions. The next day, virtually the 
whole population of the city was in 
the streets. Thanks, however, to 
warnings and advice from RIAS, no 
general massacre took place; and 
though the uprising was harshly re- 
pressed, it won substantial allevia- 
tions in working conditions for mil- 
lions of people in East Germany. 
Today it is unlikely that RIAS could 








play the same role without provok- 
ing disaster; but by the very fact 
that it has been so effectively mili- 
tant in the past it might help avert 
a mass East German insurrection 
under calamitous conditions by 
guiding its listeners into less spec- 
tacular and perilous forms of resist- 
ance. Radio can give tremendous 
resonance to otherwise futile ges- 
tures of despair like the 1953 mutiny 
in the Vorkuta prison camp in Si- 
beria. On occasion it can generate 
sufficient pressures of public opin- 
ion, even in a police state, to curb 
the excesses of local tyrants or sadists. 
Both RIAS and Radio Free Europe 
have repeatedly demonstrated this 
capability. 


The Transistor Revolution 


The West undoubtedly has both the 
technical capability and the profes- 
sional skills necessary to conduct ra- 
dio propaganda behind the Iron 
Curtain on the scale necessary to 
sustain a formidable revolutionary 
resistance movement. Present condi- 
tions are particularly favorable. The 
populations of the satellite countries 
feel terribly exposed, and listen 
avidly to the western radio. Even 
in normal times there is a big regu- 
lar audience in most of the satellites 
for the programs of Radio Free Eu- 
rope, RIAS, the BBC, the Voice of 
America, and the French radio. 
Radio Liberty, formerly Radio Lib- 
eration, another privately sponsored 
American station that beams short- 
wave programs to the various repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, is also said 
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to be building up a significant audi- 
ence of regular listeners. Jamming, 
which is irregular, does not keep any 
of these stations from getting through 
fairly satisfactorily. Edward R. Mur- 
row, director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, estimates that even in 
the Soviet Union, where jamming is 
heaviest and jamming techniques 
the most sophisticated, about three- 
quarters of the Voice of America 
programs get through. 

The number of radio sets behind 
the Iron Curtain has trebled in the 
last ten years, and Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and _ Bulgaria 
are now turning out in quan- 
tity the kind of pocket-sized tran- 
sistor sets that played such an im- 
portant role during the military 
insurrection in Algeria last April, 
making it possible for the Paris gov- 
ernment to mobilize the enlisted 
men for counterinsurrectionary ac- 
tion against their officers. The same 
“transistor revolution,” which has 
truly revolutionary implications for 
western political warfare, is said to 
be under way in the Soviet Union 
itself. In a recent talk here Murrow 
described an “unappeasable curi- 
osity” in the Soviet people about 
real conditions in the West—and in 
their own country. All together, ac- 
cording to a recent study made by 
the RFE staff, there are now close to 
twelve million radio sets in the Eu- 
ropean satellite nations, not count- 
ing East Germany. In case of an 
aggravated war scare a great many 
of their owners—including party and 
government officials and military per- 
sonnel—would undoubtedly be lis- 
tening to the western programs. Un- 
der such conditions, propaganda that 
is both honest and adroit can some- 
times accomplish notable political 
results. 

Among other things, this golden 
opportunity for western political war- 
fare could be exploited more effec- 
tively to emphasize throughout 
Eastern Europe the numerous sur- 
vivals of Hitlerism in the East Ger- 
man régime, thereby helping to 
neutralize the theme of West German 
“revanchism” by which Soviet propa- 
ganda seeks to stir up the latent 
anti-German sentiment that is still 
widespread throughout Europe. The 
western governments have had am- 
ple evidence of the extent to which 
the Ulbricht régime has long been 
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utilizing East Berlin as a base for 
subversion and espionage against the 
West far more ruthlessly than West 
Berlin is used as a base for anti-Com- 
munist agitation behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Ulbricht version of 
political warfare includes encour- 
agement and manipulation of neo- 
Nazi groups in the Federal Repub- 
lic and certain extreme rightist 


_ organizations throughout the world, 


including the United States—as I 
discovered during an assignment in 
Germany some years ago and as west- 
ern anti-Semitic organizations have 
more recently confirmed. Khru- 
shchev’s own political-warfare tactics, 
his scientifically planned alternation 
of threats and offers to negotiate— 
above all his efforts to intimidate the 
weaker NATO allies, as in his threats 
to vaporize the Acropolis—bear a 
shocking resemblance to Hitler's 
“strategy of terror” as I saw it ap- 
plied in France between 1938 and 
1940 and reported on in a_ book 
published under that title. 


The Fist in the Glove 


In the opinion of most of the French 
and other European anti-Commu- 
nists who favor a strategy of rev- 
olutionary warfare against the Com- 
munist bloc, radio propaganda—and 
the mass agitation promoted by it— 
would have to be supported by other 
forms of action from which U.S. 
psychological planners up to now 
have been inclined to shy away. 
Molding and voicing public opinion 
are useful even in a police state, but 
under totalitarian conditions they 
are not enough. Official violence has 
to be met with revolutionary vio- 
lence. The violence, of course, must 
be geared to the public mood, both 
behind the Iron Curtain and in the 
non-Communist world; this implies 
a scale of graduated sanctions con- 
ditioned partly by the degree of 
brutality manifested by Communist 
officialdom with regard to the cap- 
tive peoples, and partly by the 
gravity of the Communist threat to 
the West. Depending upon the de- 
veloping requirements of the situa- 
tion, the forms of violence that might 
be usefully employed in the Berlin 
crisis would cover a wide range. In 
the current phase of the crisis, 
marked by minor Communist harass- 
ment of the western position in the 
city, they might be limited to those 





incidental to promoting escapes and 
defections and to small-scale acts of 
sabotage, largely symbolic in chav ac- 
ter, directed against Walter Ulbriclit’s 
“Chinese Wall” splitting Berlin—e.¢., 
by literally blowing holes in it— 
against radio jamming stations, aid 
similar inanimate targets. Fornier 
French military political-warfare ex- 
perts who have joined the anti-guv- 
ernmental right-wing underground 
in Algeria recently gave a dramatic 
demonstration of this type of ope: a- 
tion by silencing the transmitter of 
Radio Algiers with minor sabotaze 
and then usurping its wave length |or 
half an hour to broadcast subversive 
appeals over a transmitter of th: ir 
own concealed in an attic. The inn- 
pact of this seemingly childish stunt 
was considerable. 

Another appropriate target lor 
resistance saboteurs behind the lun 
Curtain would be the so-called 
“black Communist” transmitters tht 
broadcast the vicious subversive 
propaganda contained in the pio- 
grams of “German Freedom Station 
904," “Radio Free Greece,” and 
similar stations trying to foment rev- 
olution or civil war in Iran and 
Turkey. If the Communist harass- 
ments took a more menacing form, 
they might be met by systematic sab- 
otage of Communist-controlled means 
of communication, including ship- 
ping and air traffic throughout the 
world. The final phase before all-out 
insurrection would necessarily corre- 
spond to the kind of terrorism and 
guerrilla warfare waged by the Alge- 
rian nationalists against the French. 


A” ESSENTIAL PART of the foregoing 
strategic concept is that even in 
the grim later phases of its execution 
the emphasis should nearly always be 
on actions that are self-justifying in 
terms of revolutionary objectives; it 
is not economic loss or tactical har- 
assment inflicted on the Soviet 
Union itself or its camp followers 
that will bring about a change in the 
Kremlin's policies, but the mount 
ing threat of revolution. The best 
way to foster the idea of freedom 's 
to start freeing people. In practice 
this means that high priority should 
always be given to promoting i1- 
dividual and mass escapes to tlie 
West from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—including the Soviet Union 't- 
self; to organizing breaks from j,i! 
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and prison camps; and to punishing 
informers and torturers. Such actions 
are strong morale builders, as the his- 
tory of all wartime resistance move- 
ments proves. For the time being, 
western authorities in Berlin are un- 
derstandably playing down the 
theme of escape to avoid inadvert- 
ently calling attention to the re- 
maining chinks in Ulbricht’s wall. 
But as these are gradually closed up, 
ihe case for organizing an occasional 
spectacular break from the East Ger- 
man jailhouse will grow stronger— 
and the breaks need not be confined 
to Berlin or even Germany. 

The so-called plastic explosive—a 
puttylike substance that is safe to 
handle and easy to mold into any 
desired shape—developed during the 
war by the British for underground 
and commando work, has already 
had a considerable impact on twen- 
tieth-century history because of the 
relative advantage that it gives rev- 
olutionary elements. Some of the 
O.S.S. aids to clandestine warfare 
that were tested during the Second 
World War, doubtless improved 
since then, could be used effectively 
by anti-Communist resistance groups. 


The Decisive Front 


By an ironic coincidence, at the 
same time that the Washington 
commentators were warning the 
western people that there was noth- 
ing we could do about the closing of 
the Berlin jail gate except to face the 
hard, cruel facts, Pentagon spokes- 
men were boasting to a reporter from 
Newsweek about the successes re- 
cently achieved in countering Com- 
munist guerrilla operations in South 
Vietnam, thanks to new techniques 
and weapons specially developed to 
meet local needs. The weapons 
ranged from a “microjet” rocket to 
a silent killing device fired from a 
plastic tube no larger than a drink- 
ing straw, to a heavier-than-air ex- 
plosive gas that could be dumped 
over the enemy and ignited by a 
spark. “Nothing is too fantastic for 
us,” the Pentagon man said. Noth- 
thing in South Vietnam, that is. The 
same effort of imagination that has 
been put into solving the problems 
of guerrilla warfare in the jungle 
could solve many of the operational 
problems of effective political war- 
fare in Eastern Europe—and inci- 
dentally it could help restore to the 
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individual freedom fighter the dig- 
nity of which modern mass weapons 
and modern police techniques have 
recently deprived him. Unfortunate- 
ly, as European anti-Communists 
bitterly point out, all the Ameri- 
can political-warfare planning, from 
technical research and development 
to propaganda, is essentially defen- 
sive and is oriented toward the pe- 
ripheral, undeveloped areas of the 
world, where local economic and 
social conditions usually favor the 
Communist adversary, instead of 
aiming at taking the offensive against 
the main enemy on the decisive front 
of Eastern Europe and Russia itself, 
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where the conditions created by 
Communist tyranny and confusion 
favor us. 

Switching from defensive to offen- 
sive political warfare, and directing 
it against the Communist empire's 
vulnerable western front in Europe, 
does not imply recklessly challeng- 
ing Soviet military power near its 
home bases. Subtle forms of attack 
are not necessarily the least deadly. 
The viciousness of the present Com- 
munist political and psychological 
assault against the West seems to 
call for a deliberate campaign of 
countersubversion behind the Iron 
Curtain; if the estimate of the Soviet 
threat shared by General de Gaulle 
and some American experts is cor- 
rect, we may shortly find ourselves in 
a situation where promoting limited 
acts of revolutionary violence in 


Communist-held territory, instead of 
appearing as a provocation to a 
shooting war, will be the only ac- 
ceptable alternative to starting one 
ourselves. 

Judging from the Berlin dispatch 
to the London Sunday Times that 
has been mentioned earlier, political 
warfare may have already attained 
a considerable pitch of violence. 
“West Berlin espionage officials,” 
said the dispatch, “noted with grim 
professional satisfaction recently that 
in two fatal crashes of Communist 
airliners some of their opposite num- 
bers had been unlucky enough to 
be passengers.” 


Violence and Negotiation 


Readiness to employ violence as a 
surgical instrument should not, how- 
ever, rule out the possibility of ne- 
gotiation, and some authorities here 
think it might hasten it. Negotiation 
itself can be a weapon of political 
warfare—as it usually is in the hands 
of the Communists. Plastic can help 
blow holes in the Iron Curtain, but 
so can diplomacy. If serious negotia- 
tions over Berlin eventually get un- 
der way, our political warfare will 
have to modify its tactics, but there 
is no reason why it should modify 
either its objectives or its basic revo- 
lutionary strategy. Helping to organ- 
ize another major intellectual jail- 
break like the western publication 
of Doctor Zhivago could prove just 
as subversive from the viewpoint ol 
the present Kremlin leadership as 
fomenting new uprisings in the 
prison camps. Spreading what a 
French economist calls “the virus of 
demand” throughout Soviet society 
by means like the present ambitious 
French trade and cultural exposi- 
tion in Moscow can prove more 
devastating in the long run to the 
Communist economy than an eco- 
nomic blockade. 

Our permanent revolutionary war 
against the Communist world should 
never be suspended or even muted, 
but it can be indefinitely refined as 
it is readjusted to the target. If and 
when international tensions relax, 
it will be appropriate to foster evo- 
lution rather than subversion. The 
goal of victory can and should be 
pursued with more sophisticated 
means, but it can never be given up. 
In any contest there is no substitute 
for the will to win. 
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The Polities 
Of Civil Defense 


DOUGLASS CATER 


WASHINGTON 
-- poretaggand or DEFENSE MCNAMARA, 
who among Kennedy Cabinet 
members has had a special way with 
Congress, met surprisingly little re- 
sistance to his effort last month to 
boost funds for the civil-defense pro- 
gram, which has been transferred in 
large part to his department. He 
offered no bright prospects for the 
program. In the age of the ICBM, 
he estimated, the warning time be- 
fore a surprise Soviet attack would 
hardly be more than fifteen minutes. 
Fifty million Americans might be 
killed and another twenty million 
seriously injured by hydrogen bombs. 
McNamara’s proposal to search out, 
mark, and provision existing shelter 
space that would provide protection 
from radioactive fallout offered the 
modest promise of saving ten to fif- 
teen million lives. 

What impressed the congressmen, 
however, was McNamara’s willing- 
ness to take on this troublesome new 
assignment. When committee mem- 
bers expressed qualms about who 
would be held responsible, he stated 
flatly, “So far as the program is as- 
signed to the Department of Defense 
... there is only one person respon- 
sible for it, and that is me.” 

It is a considerable burden that 
the Secretary has accepted. Ever since 
its inception six months after the 
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Korean War began, the civil-defense 
program has provided a case study in 
the futile efforts of politicians to 
deal with a problem that was grow- 
ing increasingly insoluble and irre- 
pressible. Members of Congress have 
maintained a certain consistency of 
attitude over the past decade by 
ruthlessly slashing, on the average, 
seventy-four per cent of the Execu- 
tive’s appropriation requests for 
civil defense. Those in the Executive 
who were responsible responded in 
the traditional bureaucractic way by 
restudying the problem. 

Few matters have been the object 
of more scrutiny. It began in the 
Pentagon soon after the Second 
World War when Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal appointed 
commissions to examine the implica- 
tions for the United States of the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings. 
President Truman set up the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, 
which initiated a series of studies 
that have continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly. More recently, both the 
Gaither Report and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Report made urgent rec- 
ommendations in this field. 

Each re-evaluation seemed to lead 
to a new reorganization. Mr. Tru- 
man, anxious to maintain civilian 
control, took civil defense away from 
the Pentagon planners and created 





two frequently feuding agencies— 
the rcpa and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization—but left prime respon 
sibility to the states and localities 
In 1958, Mr. Eisenhower, aware ol 
the approaching age of the ICBM 
with hydrogen warhead, merged the 
two agencies and placed them direct 
ly in the President’s own Executive 
Office. 


Directors and Directions 


Neither management nor moral 
notably improved along the way 
Mr. Truman, perhaps in deference 
to the state and local character o! 
the program, appointed ex-Governo) 
Millard Caldwell of Florida as his 
civil-defense director, and Mr. Eisen 
hower kept up the tradition with 
ex-Govern al_Peterson of Ne- 
braska and Leo Hoegh of Iowa. The 
program didn’t seem to accomplish 
very much. It suffered further en 
feeblement in 1954 when, as the 
guinea pigs for Federal dispersal 
most of the personnel were trans 
ferred to Battle Creek, Michigan. 
There, out of the politicians’ sight 
and mind, they set up business in a 
former veterans’ hospital. (Critics 
pointed out that Michigan may have 
been chosen because Republican 
Senator Homer Ferguson was wag- 
ing his own battle for survival that 
year.) 

There were still few achievements. 
Of the more than $500 million spent 
on civil defense by the Federal gov- 
ernment during the last ten years, 
the one visible result has come 
from the matching funds provided 
to communities for purchase ol 
equipment. But, according to an in- 
vestigation made by General Ac- 
counting Office, much of this aid has 
been conveniently diverted to other 
more immediate community uses. 

Part of the problem has been the 
inability to agree on a firm plan. 
Under Caldwell and Peterson, the 
primary emphasis was placed on 
mass evacuation of the cities in the 
event of pending attack. It led to 
the proliferation of road signs which, 
proclaiming their obsolescence, still 
dot the environs of cities all ove 
the nation. 

In 1956, after—to use his words- 
“staring into hell for three years,” 
Peterson reached the painful con- 
clusion that survival in the ICBM 
age required not evacuation but 
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shelters designed to protect survivors 
of the bomb’s blast from the ensu- 
ing fallout. His study prepared for 
Fisenhower reportedly called for a 
program that would cost between 
$30 and $50 billion. There was shud- 
dering in the White House, and 
Peterson soon left to become am- 
bassador to Denmark. His successor, 
Hloegh, evolved more modest pro- 
posals for shelters to be constructed 
in new Federal buildings (never 
sanctioned by Congress), as well as 
encouragement to citizens to engage 
in do-it-yourself civil defense. By 
the time the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration left office, it was estimated 
that approximately fifteen hundred 
\merican families owned shelters. 


eer may accomplish some- 
thing more. If he does, a large 
share of the credit belongs to a sin- 
gle member of Congress, Chet Holi- 
field (D., California), who has been 
a lonely agitator for civil defense for 
a good many years. Holifield’s inter- 
est in the subject, according to one 
associate, was first aroused because 
it was the only way he could get 
press attention back home in Los 
Angeles. Whatever the cause, he per- 
sisted year after year as chairman of 
the House Military Operations sub- 
committee to badger administration 
witnesses and stage elaborate hear- 
ings as a means of stimulating public 
interest. 

This year, Holifield took on add- 
ed bargaining power with the new 
administration when he _ became 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Moving quickly to 
see that civil defense did not get 
downgraded among the priorities, 
he addressed a letter to the White 
House timed to arrive on Inaugura- 
tion Day. It spelled out the sad state 
of civil defense and voiced the hope 
that Kennedy would consider this in 
his selection of a new director. Holli- 
field later let it be known that he 
planned to hold hearings in order 
to put administration leaders on the 
spot. 

Kennedy's choice for director did 
little to raise expectations. While 
not exactly in the lame-duck-gover- 
nor tradition, Frank B. Ellis, a na- 
tive of Louisiana who once ran 
unsuccessfully for the Senate, was 
best known for holding his rebellious 
state in the Democratic column last 
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November. Like his predecessors, he 
was entirely new to the ways of 
Washington and civil defense. 

But there proved to be a differ- 
ence. A big, bumptious man whose 
political ambitions reportedly still 
burn bright, Ellis was not long in 
trying to make something of his 
little domain. Accustomed to the 
politics of Louisiana, he launched a 
lobbying campaign among press and 
politicians that was aimed directly 
at his boss in the White House. He 
wanted to stage a “revival for sur- 
vival,” he proclaimed with evangeli- 
cal fervor. 





Confronted by the combined ef- 
forts of Holifield and Ellis, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was also making his own 
reassessment. On May 25, in his 
second State of the Union Message 
to Congress, he outlined plans for a 
civil-defense program that would 
triple the pending budget estimates 
and “increase sharply in subsequent 
years.”” Most of the program was to 
be shifted to the Defense Depart- 
ment, while Ellis’s outfit was to be 
reconstituted as a “small staff 
agency” to be named the Office of 
Emergency Planning. 

Several reasons underlay this fur- 


ther reorganizing of a much reor- 
ganized program. White House staff- 
ers had reached the conclusion that 
ocDM was too bankrupt to be re- 
vivified with—or in spite of—its di- 
rector’s exuberant efforts. It was also 
decided realistically that the Defense 
Department was more likely to get 
the necessary funds from Congress. 
One immediate gain has been the 
shifting of jurisdiction from Albert 
Thomas (D., Texas), chairman of 
the subcommittee on Independent 
Offices of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and an archfoe of civil de- 
fense, to the more benevolent juris- 
diction of George Mahon (also D., 
Texas), chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on Defense. 


‘Revival for Survival’ 

What the new administration has 
proposed so far is still exceedingly 
limited, in the view of those com- 
mitted to a strong civil-defense pro- 
gram. <As_ Holifield’s committee 
warned in a report last year, “Un- 
due reliance on existing structures 
which afford only modest shielding 
creates an illusion of security and 
severely understates the magnitude 
of the civil defense requirements.” 
Holifield himself favors a $20-billion 
four- or five-year program for com- 
munity underground structures. Dur- 
ing recent committee hearings, he 
made clear that he was withholding 
criticisms of the Kennedy program 
until he could be sure which way it 
was headed. Adam _ Yarmolinsky, 
McNamara’s special assistant tem- 
porarily in charge until a new As- 
sistant Secretary for Civil Defense 
can be appointed, was equally clear 
in refusing to make any commit- 
ments. “This is a first-year program,” 
he declared. “We just don’t know 
enough yet to project a long-range 
program.” 

The future is likely to bring more 
hassles. For one thing, much de- 
pends on whether civil defense can 
win a proper role for itself among 
the manifold functions of the Penta- 
gon. Despite the vast military budg- 
et, there is bound to be a ruthless 
struggle against any large increment 
for this nonmilitary operation. 

The Joint Chiefs have always 
shown a monumental indifference 
toward the whole subject. At last 
year’s hearings of Holifield’s Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, General 
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Curtis LeMay, now Air Force Chief 
of Staff, paid lip service to a “reason- 
able shelter program.” But when 
committee members started talkin 

in dollars and cents, LeMay balked, 
arguing, “. . . I would rather spend 
more of it on offensive weapon sys- 
tems to deter war in the first place.” 

This year, General Lyman Lem- 
nitzer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
dutifully accompanied McNamara 
to pledge support to the Kennedy 
program. But acceptance among the 
military generally is by no means 
assured. One point of friction will 
come when defense planners are 
faced with the dilemma of whether 
to go ahead with ICBM sites already 
scheduled to be built close to heavy 
population centers. Until now, they 
have located missile bases purely 
from the standpoint of convenience, 
in disregard of the civil-defense 
hazards being created. 

A more immediate conflict may 
arise over the vestigial powers left to 
Frank Ellis. Despite the transfer of 
his agency out from under him, 
Ellis shows no signs of fading away. 
He harbors ill-concealed hostility to- 
ward the Secretary of Defense for 
having disposed of his mandate. (In 
a reporter’s hearing, Ellis recently 
joshed a subordinate who was com- 
plaining of insects, “Why don’t you 
pretend they’re McNamara and ex- 
terminate them?”) He interprets his 
new role as head of orp not merely 
to serve as Presidential staff adviser 
but to act as “co-ordinator” of the 
program. Reportedly because of Ken- 
nedy kindness, he has managed to 
retain several hundred staff mem- 
bers to help him with this co-ordi- 


_—ation. 


Listening to Ellis, one gets an ear- 
ful about the coming “revival for 
survival.” He hopes to make a flying 
trip to Rome to enlist the Pope’s 
efforts, along with those of Protestant 
leaders. The churches, he points 
out, are the logical place to spur a 
civil-defense movement, since Chris- 
tians don’t believe in suicide. He 
considers that failure to build a shel- 
ter is just as much an act of self- 
destruction as putting a pistol to 
one’s head. To buttress the church 
movement, Ellis also wants to send 
out a hundred million pamphlets, 
using income-tax rolls for his mail- 
ing list, exhorting citizens to build 
home shelters. 
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Amid the exhortation, one can 
detect signs of Ellis the politician 
still at work. During a recent inter- 
view, he abruptly broke off an im- 
passioned pitch to make a telephone 
call to the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It seemed that ‘the people 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, would 
like to get one of the emergency 
grain-storage depots. Would the 


‘Under Secretary see what he could 


do about this little favor? 


| grence eas it will be up to Presi- 
dent Kennedy to set the pace and 
the tone of civil defense. He must 
weigh a number of conflicting judg- 
ments. Even a minimal effort to con- 
struct new shelters, whether of the 
community or the government-subsi- 
dized home variety, will run into 
billions of dollars. It raises basic 
questions of how the nation allocates 
its resources between sword and 
shield in an era when the shield 
offers at best only feeble protection. 

Another argument made in the 
high policy councils is that an all- 
out effort in civil defense might 
have an unfavorable impact on en- 
emy and allies alike by seeming to 
signal the imminence of war. The 
trouble is that the Soviets have kept 
secretive about whatever efforts they 
are making. 

So far, Kennedy has shown under- 


standable caution. In his May 25 
message to Congress, he made a spe- 
cial point of divorcing civil defense 
from the strategy of deterrence. 
“If we have [retaliatory] strength, 
civil defense is not needed to deter 
an attack,” he said. “If we should 
ever lack it, civil defense would not 
be an adequate substitute.” But 
pointing out that the concept of de- 
terrence assumes rational calcul:- 
tions by the enemy, he argued thiat 
civil defense is justifiable as “insur- 
ance” in the event of possible mis- 
calculation. “It is insurance we trust 
will never be needed—but insurance 
which we never could forgive our- 
selves for forgoing in the event of 
catastrophe.” 


A’ THE East-West crisis deepens, 
there is evidence of increasing 
public concern about the state ol 
civil defense. Measured in mail 
alone, daily inquiries to Ellis’s office 
have shot up from a hundred and 
fifty or so during January to almost 
six thousand in recent weeks. Mem- 
bers of Congress report a similar 
increase in interest among their 
constituents. 


Clearly, straight talk and a sensi- { 


ble program are long overdue. But 
the last thing that is needed is a 
hoked-up effort to panic the public 
into a “revival for survival.” 


Britain Joins 


The Common Market 


GORDON BROOK-SHEPHERD 


LONDON 

FTER YEARS of on-again, off-again 
courtship, Britain at long last 
has formally applied for a license to 
join the European Economic Com- 
munity in what is sure to be a more 
or less argumentative marriage. 
When announcing the decision to 
the House of Commons on July 31, 
Mr. Macmillan displayed the rather 
artificial verve typical of the die- 
hard bachelor. Moreover, he broke 
the news well aware of widespread 
misgivings that the proposed match 
was really a shotgun wedding, with 


President Kennedy’s hand on the 
trigger and General de Gaulle de- 
manding too high a dowry for Eu- 
rope. Yet, for good or ill, the British 
government has made up its mind. 
What of the British people? 

The dozens of public-opinion sam- 
plings taken since the debate starte«! 
in earnest nineteen months ago seem 
to agree on only one thing: that 
more Britons favor than oppose 
joining the European Six (France, 
West Germany, Italy, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg), provided 
Britain’s interests and those of the 
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Commonwealth would somehow be 
safeguarded by such a step. But 
the Common Market issue—involv- 
ing as it does British nostalgia for 
the Empire, the British people’s love- 
hate attitude toward the Continent, 
and their fears about their present 
economic troubles and their future 
political role—is simply too vast and 
too intricate to be reduced to per- 
centages. 


Patriotism and Pay Checks 


There is the reaction of the or- 
dinary workingman, which combines 
the maximum of emotion with the 
minimum of knowledge but is none 
the less significant for that. Then 
come the views of the various vested- 
interest groups, which show little 
emotion, a lot of specialized knowl- 
edge, and a generous measure of self- 
interest. Finally, there are the molders 
of opinion—the politicians, journal- 
ists, economists, and bureaucrats— 
who have produced most of the 
theories on the subject and a sur- 
prising amount of the _ idealism. 
Crisscrossing all these groups, and 
influencing all their opinions wheth- 
er for or against, run the tough 
strands of national pride and 
prejudice, of which loyalty to the 
Commonwealth and plain distrust 
of foreigners are the most impor- 
tant. This comes out strongly when 
we analyze the feelings of the “anti- 
European” camp. 

Opponents of the Common Mar- 
ket among the British working class- 
es, for example, seem to combine a 
mild xenophobia with a strong con- 
cern for their pay envelopes. One 
left-wing intellectual who has done 
a lot of research in this field told me 
that, rather surprisingly, it was the 
Italians who were the main targets 
on both counts. 

“To the average British miner or 
factory hand,” he said, “the Italians 
not only symbolize a_ cheap-labor 
threat from Europe but a supreme 
menace to hearth and home—the 
epitome of the Great Continental 
Lover who will wreak certain havoc 
among the housewives of Durham 
and Sheffield. The Germans come 
second in popular mistrust, but seem 
to be feared more as ferociously hard 
workers than as ex-enemies. The 
clever and calculating French just 
confuse the average man; he doesn’t 
know what to make of them and 
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probably never will. The rest of the 
Six really come nowhere. He likes 
the Dutch but doesn’t know much 
about them. The only Belgian he 
is really likely to have heard of is 
not Paul-Henri Spaak but Hercule 
Poirot, Agatha Christie’s detective 
hero; as for Luxembourg, that exists 
only in his son’s stamp collection.” 

The vested-interest opponents of 
the Common Market cannot be 
accused of knowing too little about 
Europe. They know plenty of facts 
and figures. There is the powerful 
farming community, which fears ag- 
ricultural competition from across 
the Channel. The even mightier 
Federation of British Industries, em- 
bracing more than forty-five thou- 
sand enterprises, has also expressed 
reserve, while those specialized in- 
dustrial sections which see them- 
selves particularly menaced by Con- 
tinental competition are loud in 
their complaints to press and Par- 
liament. Prominent among these 
weak and worried manufacturing 
groups are Britain’s textile firms; its 
leather, carpet, and toy factories; 
and its camera and scientific-instru- 
ment sections. Even in these vulner- 
able industries, however, the reac- 
tions are often purely personal. 
There are quite a few “New Eliza- 
bethans” who are prepared to sail 
out again on new voyages of com- 
mercial conquest, while others get 
seasick even thinking about the 
journey. 


I’ PARLIAMENT, resistance to joining 
the Common Market seems hard- 
est at the left wing of the Labour 
Party. The Labourites accused the 
Tories of rushing Britain into Eu- 
rope as one might rush a patient 
into the hospital, to try an emergency 
cure for ten years of their own 
mismanagement. In return the Con- 
servatives accuse the Labourites of 
blocking a noble venture out of 
ideological spite. 

There is probably something be- 
hind both accusations. But what is 
really important is the smoke screen 
of so-called “national arguments” 
thrown out by this purely domestic 
political debate to blur the vision of 
the ordinary voter. Thus nineteen 
prominent trade-union officials, in 
a recent public statement, camou- 
flaged whatever personal dismay they 
felt about their own futures by 


claiming that membership in the 
Common Market would be disas- 
trous for Britain’s “carefully won 
wage standards.” 

A week later, six Labour M.P.s, in 
another public appeal, played on 
the Englishman’s ingrained distrust 
of Continental politics. Britain, they 
claimed, was being asked by Mr. 
Macmillan “to accept not only eco- 
nomic but political integration with 
Italy, harassed by overpopulation 
and unemployment problems; with 
a divided Germany, seething with 
bitterness and ideological differ- 
ences, preoccupied with thoughts of 
regaining lost territories; and with 
France, engaged in an internal re- 
volt by its peasantry and external 
colonial troubles and with no bright 
record of political stability.” 

By far the biggest of these emo- 
tional complications is, of course, the 
problem of reconciling Britain's loy- 
alties to the Commonwealth with any 
step toward a European merger. This 
is the major stumbling block for the 
government as well as the highest 
hurdle for British public opinion. 
Again, the trouble is that the sub- 
stance of the issue is often far re- 
moved from the propaganda that 
envelops it. 

The simplest and most genuine 
anti-European arguments come from 
those Britons for whom the Com- 
monwealth is a dogma of political 
and social life. With typical calm, 
one of their spokesmen commented 
on Britain’s proposed match with the 
Common Market: “We are already 
married—to the Commonwealth. 
Does Mr. Macmillan suggest that we 
should commit bigamy?” 


Survival and Realism 


Such unruffled traditionalists are, 
however, comparatively rare. The 
majority of Commonwealth devotees 
who oppose any close European ties 
betray some uncertainty by their 
very passion and by the type of 
arguments they resort to. There is, 
for example, the rhetorical approach, 
which begs the whole question be- 
fore the government by demanding 
simply, “Do we really wish as a na- 
tion to turn our backs on our 
heritage?” Others, particularly ex- 
servicemen, have a vague but stub- 
born feeling that, whatever the eco- 
nomic arguments of the case, Britain 
should not “let the Commonwealth 
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down.” As the ex-servicemen put it, 
“They stood by us in 1939.” 

Among those who are in favor of 
British membership in the Common 
Market, there are, as has been men- 
tioned, some genuine “New Eliza- 
bethan” idealists who want to “rouse 
Britain out of its torpor” and per- 
haps to revive its lost political su- 
premacy through a new role of first 
fiddle in the European Concert of 
Nations. But among those who are 
not given to flamboyant rhetoric, 
one encounters more frequently the 
sober, down-to-earth argument that 
Britain will not survive even as a 
second-class economic power unless 
it joins the vast and dynamic ex- 
periment being carried out across 
the Channel. An increasing number 
of Britons do not need economists 
to tell them that in 1960 the Com- 
mon Market's industrial base ex- 
panded by eleven per cent, its av- 
erage gross national product by 6.5 
per cent, its external trade by twenty- 
three per cent. They travel enough 
on the Continent these days, and 
they see such statistics for them- 
selves, shining through the bursting 
shop windows of Paris or Diisseldorf 
and buttressing the giant motorway 
projects of Italy. When Mr. Mac- 
millan tells the British that, in order 
to go on leading the Commonwealth, 
they must start following Europe, 
he gets a positive response from the 
inborn pragmatism of this conserva- 
tive people. 

To those who still hanker after a 
new Commonwealth charter to solve 
Britain’s economic ills, the “realists” 
point to the fact that Common- 
wealth is in unpredictable flux and, 
on many political issues, in open 
disarray. South Africa has walked 
out, and Ghana is too near the 
Communist world for comfort. 

Even in trade, as many British 
businessmen have learned to their 
cost, the more advanced Common- 
wealth partners like Canada have 
begun to cut Britain’s throat on Eu- 
ropean markets. The only worth- 
while future, say the realists, is 
Europe plus the Commonwealth and, 
eventually, the whole Atlantic Com- 
munity. Now that Mr. Macmillan 
has announced that Britain is at last 
about to join Europe, the majority 
of the British people are likely to 
adopt this dream as the most prac- 
tical course open to them. 
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Labor’s Long Trial 
In Henderson, N. C. 


DOUGLASS CATER 


| Fave MONTH, the state prison in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, re- 
leased a convict on parole who has 
been on the mind and conscience of 
a great many North Carolinians. He 
is Boyd Payton, long a regional di- 
rector for the Carolinas of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. As 
director, Payton had a large role to 
play in the strike the Textile Work- 
ers called in late 1958 against the 
yarn and thread mills of John D. 
Cooper, Jr., located in Henderson. It 
lasted two and a half years and was 
formally terminated by the Twua 
only on June | of this year. Mean- 
while, Payton, along with seven 
other union members, had been sent 
to prison for conspiring to damage 
Cooper’s property. 

The question of Payton’s guilt— 
indeed, the broader question of guilt 
and innocence in this prolonged and 
violent labor-management conflict— 
has caused grave disagreement with- 
in a state that is one of the South’s 
leaders in industrial progress. Sev- 
eral prominent citizens, including 
Jonathan Daniels and Harry Gold- 
en, have questioned whether Payton 
received justice. Others, among them 
the textile manufacturer Spencer 
Love, whose own mills are non- 
union, have not questioned the ver- 
dict but suggested that justice be 
tempered with mercy. 


The trial involved at least two 
men now prominent in the Kennedy 
administration: Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg, as chief counsel 
for the AFL-clo, carried the appeal 
to the Supreme Court, and Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges, who 
was governor at the time of the trial, 
declined to grant a pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence. When the 
present governor, Terry Sanford, 
reduced the sentences of Payton and 
the others, making them eligible for 
parole, he denied that he was dis- 
paraging earlier judgments but add- 
ed: “The Executive is charged with 
the exercise in the name of the peo- 
ple of an . . . important attitude of 
a healthy society—that of mercy 
beyond the strict framework of the 
law.” 

The facts of the Henderson case 
are still in dispute. According to the 
prosecution’s version, in late May, 
1959, Harold Aaron, an _ unem- 
ployed textile worker living in a 
different part of the state, was con- 
tacted by a TWUA representative and 
invited to go to Henderson for the 
purpose of bombing the plant’s boil- 
er room. After some hesitation, 
Aaron notified an agent of the State 
Bureau of Investigation, then pro- 
ceeded on his mission. He met with 
three or four local union membeis 
in a motel room that had been duly 
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“bugged” by the ssi and discussed 
plans. There was evidently talk of 
using dynamite and Molotov cock- 
tails. On the night of June 13, three 
of the union men met at an agreed 
rendezvous with Aaron and were 
picked up by ssi agents. Subsequent- 
ly, Payton and four others were also 
arrested and charged with being 
party to the conspiracy. 


An Open-and-Shut Case 


\gainst the background of violence 
accompanying the strike, the out- 
come of the case was predictable. A 
special judge appointed by North 
Carolina’s chief justice ran the trial 
with an iron hand. (At one point, 
according to the defense appeal sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court, he 
called in the defense attorneys and 
said, “If you want to be sons of 
bitches, then I can be a bigger son 
of a bitch than all of you put to- 
gether.”) Jurors impaneled from a 
neighboring county had a vivid im- 
pression of what had been happen- 
ing in Henderson, and some had 
relatives who had taken over the 
jobs of the strikers in the mills. All 
eight defendants were found guilty 
as charged. The judge handed down 
stiff sentences, with Payton’s six to 
ten years among the stiffest. The Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina up- 
held the verdict (with one judge dis- 
senting in the case of Payton) and 
the U.S. Supreme Court declined 
jurisdiction. 

From the defense point of view, 
the case had several legal loopholes. 
First, it had been a conspiracy in 
which no dynamite or other instru- 
ments of destruction were found on 
the men at the time of arrest. Pri- 
vately, the defense admitted that the 
men had talked a good game but 
had never really intended to go 
through with it. Publicly, the defense 
attorneys dismissed the tape record- 
ings, which were not admissible in 
court, as simply the evidence of 
drunken conversation among embit- 
tered men. 

More fundamentally, the defense 
attorneys argued that conspiring 
with a state agent to do something 
that he had no intention of doing 
did not constitute a crime. Aaron’s 
record included jail sentences for of- 
fenses ranging from drunken driving 
to assault with a deadly weapon. 
(Just recently he was convicted in 
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Virginia for assault and battery in a 
scrap with another man over a girl.) 
Only one of the defendants had a 
police record. (He had been arrest- 
ed a short time earlier for picketing.) 
Aaron was paid by the spi—$1,100 
it later turned out—and during the 
motel-room conference furnished liq- 
uor to a group of men who were 
out of work, frustrated, and suscepti- 
ble to temptation. There was only 
Aaron's word as to who initiated the 
idea of wrongdoing. 

Finally, there was no evidence 
that Payton himself knew what was 
being cooked up. He had not at- 
tended any of the meetings with 
Aaron. His total involvement, ac- 
cording to the courtroom testimony, 
was to accept a telephone call from 
Aaron intended for someone else. 
Aaron said he identified himself as 
“the boy from Leaksville,” and Pay- 
ton warned him that the call was 
passing through a hotel switchboard. 
That was all. It hardly contradicted 
Payton’s claim that he_ believed 
Aaron was simply being hired as a 
union spy to infiltrate and report on 
the situation inside the struck mills. 


HE COURTROOM DRAMA, with both 
sides resorting rather doggedly to 
legalisms, did not tell the real story 
of what went on in Henderson. The 
clash of forces that had occurred 
in this small city near the state’s 
northern border was reminiscent of 
the industrial strife of an earlier era. 
More than one man was caught in 
a situation beyond his control. 
Boyd Payton came to Henderson 
with a good reputation. A Presby- 
terian elder, Sunday-school teacher, 
and family man, he was well liked 
in his home town of Charlotte. He 
was an international vice-president 
of the Twua and had considerable 
experience in union work. He had 
once served on an advisory commit- 
tee appointed by Governor Hodges. 
But Payton’s experience did not 
equip him for dealing with John D. 
Cooper, Jr., who had run the mills 
in Henderson for the better part of 
this century. The union representa- 
tives who had organized the mills 
fifteen years earlier always found 
Cooper a stern negotiator but an 
honorable one. The union was un- 
prepared for the dogmatic stand he 
took when the contract came up for 
renewal in 1958. They had offered 


to extend it in toto, with no boosts 
in wage or other benefits, but Coo- 
per demanded renegotiation of prac- 
tically every clause. 

In the subsequent recriminations, 
Cooper claimed that he was prepared 
to accept the union so long as it ac- 
cepted the fact that he was boss. He 
complained about the two locals’ 
eagerness to take disputes to the inde- 
pendent board of arbitrators provid- 
ed for in the contract and to indulge 
in technical fine points in winning 
these appeals. In reply, TwWUA repre- 
sentatives argued that arbitrations 
had averaged less than two yearly, 
with Cooper winning about as many 
as he lost. They insinuated that the 
old man was not really acting as his 
own boss but was engaged in union 
busting for a combine of industrial- 
ists. 

The negotiations, hopeless from 
the start, bogged down over Coo- 
per’s demand for a right to veto 
arbitration. Reluctantly, the union 
called the workers out in November, 
1958—an ideal time, they pointed 
out, to help Cooper meet the seasonal 
slump in the textile market. 

It was a quiet battle during the 
winter months until Cooper an- 
nounced plans to resume produc- 
tion. On February 16, state highway 
patrolmen stood guard while fifty- 
six of the approximately one thou- 
sand strikers and an_ undisclosed 
number of newcomers answered the 
plant whistles. Next day, the vio- 
lence began. 


Mayhem and Mediation 


During the months that followed, 
the violence at Henderson attracted 
nation-wide attention. It was an 
ugly business, turning neighbor 
against neighbor and dividing the 
town into suspicious factions. At one 
point, Cooper tallied fifty-six acts of 
violence against his property and 
employees. Nonstrikers’ cars were 
battered by rocks and_ brickbats. 
Acid was thrown on carding ma- 
chines in the mills. Gunfire shat- 
tered plant windows. Most fright- 
ening of all, dynamite was exploded 
and Molotov cocktails set off. Hen- 
derson became accustomed to terror. 

From the union’s point of view, 
the violence was seen as a series of 
unreasoned and uncontrollable acts 
by men and women, most of them 
with only grade-school educations, 
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who had been turned out of their 
jobs after years and sometimes dec- 
ades in Cooper’s mills. They felt 
panic when they saw outsiders from 
as far as sixty and seventy miles away 
come in by car each day to earn $40 
to $60 a week—good wages in a low- 
income agricultural area. 

The objective of the violence, ac- 
cording to the union’s view, was to 
create fear but not actual hurt. 
Much of the dynamiting went off in 
open spaces without damage. Con- 
sidering all the commotion, it was 
remarkable that so few were injured 
and no one was killed. . 

The union men argued that not 
all the violence was on one side. It 
was curious, they said, that only the 
mills’ older carding machines had 
been damaged by acid. Cooper had 
more to gain than they did by cre- 
ating conditions that would draw 
state police to guard his mills. The 
TWUA posted reward notices along- 
side management's in the effort to 
find the culprits. 

One set of accusations and coun- 
teraccusations took a bizarre turn. 
Late in February, 1959, Payton was 
hospitalized with a mild concussion; 
he claimed that he had been as- 
saulted outside his motel room by 
someone wielding an empty soft- 
drink bottle. A month later, Payton 
reported that his car had been forced 
off the road, and that he had been 
injured by rocks thrown through 
the windshield. A wound over his 
eye required two stitches. 

But the same afternoon, North 
Carolina’s Attorney General Mal- 
colm Seawell told the press that 
Payton had not been attacked at all. 
He charged that spi evidence, in- 
cluding the glass from the broken 
windshield, proved it was a “hoax” 
perpetrated by the union official 
himself. Sai director Walter Ander- 
son, a subordinate of Seawell, later 
voiced the conviction that Payton’s 
earlier beating had also been self- 
inflicted as a means of attracting 
sympathy for the strikers. 

Payton, offering $10,000 to anyone 
who could prove a hoax, promptly 
demanded a retraction from Seawell. 
When this was unsuccessful, he took 
legal steps preparatory to filing 
suit against the state attorney gen- 
eral for slander and defamation of 
character. Before he could get any- 
where, however, the roles were re- 
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versed. Payton was under indictment 
for the conspiracy to dynamite the 
mill, with Seawell serving as his chief 
prosecutor and the spi furnishing 
the evidence. What it really meant, 
in the view of the union, was that 
state officialdom had entered into its 
own conspiracy with management to 
break the strike. 


i THEIR angry recriminations, not 
even Governor Hodges was free 
from censure. According to the un- 
ion, Hodges had acted promptly to 
protect the mills and scahs, divert- 
ing so many patrolmen from their 
customary duties that highway 
deaths increased notably. He took his 
time, however, about responding to 
the union’s appeal that he serve as 
arbitrator for renewed negotiations. 

When Hodges did act, the results 
were scarcely satisfactory. On April 
18, 1959, after he had held a series 
of personal consultations, local news- 
papers carried a photograph of the 
smiling, snowy-haired governor, car- 
nation in lapel, holding aloft the 
hands of Cooper and Payton. Head- 
lines announced, “Pact Ends Bitter 
Henderson Strike.” By the terms, the 
union agreed to a compromise of 
the arbitration clause. As a further 
bitter pill, the newcomers employed 
by Cooper who had been working 
the single shift in the struck mills 
were guaranteed continued job 
status. Nonetheless, there was jubi- 
lation in Henderson next day as 


union members voted to accept the 
pact. 

Jubilation turned to shocked out- 
rage and renewed violence a day 
later when Cooper calmly announced 
that he had already hired a full 
complement of workers to man his 
second shift. Openings for the strik- 
ers would be limited to the third 


shift. This meant jobs for barely a 
fourth of the more than one thou- 
sand men and women who had gone 
out five months earlier. 

After a futile attempt to inter- 
cede, Hodges complained that Covo- 
per had misled him “intentionally 
or otherwise” about the second 
shift. But he also rebuked the union 
because of the renewed violence an 
refused to arbitrate further. Short), 
afterward, the governor ordered ii 
several hundred National Guard,- 
men on whom the state legislature 
had bestowed civil arrest power,. 
Within a few days, Cooper reopene:! 
his third shift and announced that 
only thirty-three jobs remained un- 
filled. 

The strike dragged on for two 
more years while the national heai- 
quarters of the Textile Worke:s 
poured $1,220,000 into Hendersoi, 
and other contributions for relic! 
benefits ran an additional $233,000. 
But the strike had been broken. In 
a recent interview, Cooper claimed 
that he had no difficulty in quickly 
reaching and surpassing his previous 
production. A small and chipper old 
man, he declared that not long ago 
he turned down a woman strike: 
who had wanted to come back to 
the job she held since the First 
World War. He was full up. 

Cooper denied that he bore any 
grudges about the past. He was more 
deeply vexed these days about the 
way our government was letting for- 
eign textiles cut into the U.S. 
market. Was he aware of the State 
Department's current efforts to nego 
tiate a voluntary reduction of Hong 
Kong products? Cooper said that 
he was. Fingering his lapel, he re- 
marked that the silk suit he was 
wearing had been made in Hong 
Kong. 


‘Part of a Pattern’ 


Labor representatives insist that the 
Henderson strike has a bigger mean- 
ing than Cooper's successful defiance 
of a remarkably cohesive group ol 
strikers. A recent TWUA report notes, 
“Cooper’s . . . foibles didn’t cause the 
strike. Henderson is not an isolate« 
instance nor are the issues at stake 
peculiar to Henderson alone. Hen 
derson is part of a pattern. . 
Tracing the pattern in the South, 
where more than eighty per cent ol! 
the cotton textile industry is now 
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located, it concludes, “In recent 
years TWUA has spent several million 
dollars on organization work in the 
South. The union frankly admits that 
the few thousands of workers it en- 
rolled were totally disproportionate 
to the time and effort and money 
spent.” 

The catalogue of hardships recited 
by the union is a long one. 

q In Charlottesville, Virginia, con- 
stant surveillance of organizers and 
union adherents frustrated four 
vears’ effort to form a union at 
Frank Ix & Sons, Inc. 

q In Cordova, North Carolina, 
propaganda attacking the unions for 
“compulsory mongrelization” was 
distributed in the plant of Burling- 
ton Industries, Inc., the country’s 
largest textile chain. 

@ In Elkin, North Carolina, the 
organizers at the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Company, not allowed to rent 
a meeting place in an empty theater, 
the YMCA, courthouse, or the school 
auditorium, finally called the work- 
ers together in an open field. 

{ In Wilson, North Carolina, the 
Chamber of Commerce announced 
publicly that it would “actively fight 
any attempt by union organizers to 
bring a union into the local indus- 
tries.” 

q In Alexander City, Alabama, 
the TWUA organizer was ordered out 
of town by the chief of police, beat- 
en by thugs, and kept under the con- 
stant scrutiny of a local officer who 
was fond of saying to the workers, 
“My gun will belch fire and smoke 
if I catch anyone joining.” 

But the most crushing failure re- 
ported by the union occurred five 
years ago in Darlington, South Caro- 
lina, when employees. of Deering, 
Milliken & Co. finally voted to have 
Twua become their bargaining agent. 
Stockholders were summoned, and 
company head Roger Milliken 
abruptly announced the closing 
down and dismantlement of a cotton 
mil] that provided the community’s 
largest source of purchasing power. 
The experience at Darlington, even 
more than at Henderson, has hung 
like a pall over the union’s organiz- 
ing campaign in the South. 


ian FAILURE is by no means limit- 


ed to the Textile Workers. 
Though the aFL-cio declines to give 
out statistics, officials admit private- 
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ly that recurrent efforts to launch 
an Operation Dixie have been pretty 
disastrous. In North Carolina, ac- 
cording to the state director, only 
nine per cent of industrial workers 
are organized. This is no better than 
ten years ago, and probably less than 
at the end of the Second World War. 
One company after another, union- 


ized in the North, has successfully 
resisted union efforts to accompany 
its southward expansion. 

The more realistic union officials 
admit that formidable obstacles lie 
in the way of any breakthrough. 
First of all, there is the smoldering 
racial situation, which, though sin- 
gularly absent from the Henderson 
strike, serves to divide and disrupt 
labor’s efforts throughout the South. 
Despite the urgent efforts of the na- 
tional unions, most locals practice 
discrimination. Quite apart from 
bargaining relations, labor leaders 
cannot hope to help themselves in 
Southern politics when large num- 
bers of their rank and file are voting 
unquestioningly for the white su- 
premacists. 

More immediate obstacles, they 
claim, are the laws, Federal and 
state, that have put labor relations 
in the newly industrialized South on 
a completely different footing from 
the rest of the nation. Taft-Hartley, 
buttressed by the right-to-work laws 
adopted by most of the Southern 
states, has proved an effective instru- 
ment for the employer who desires 
to keep out the union by fair means 
or foul. As evidence of this, the 
TWUA reports that during the five 
vears before the passage of the 


act, it won fifty-eight per cent of its 
representation elections and _ later 
successfully organized over three- 
quarters of the plants. In the first 
five years after the passage, the Tex- 
tile Workers won only thirty-seven 
per cent of the elections and then 
were able to organize less than half 
of the plants. 

The evil, the Twua asserts, is not 
all in the law. In addressing itself 
to labor’s complaints of unfair prac- 
tices, the National Labor Relations 
Board has become so bogged down 
in procedures and niggling prece- 
dents that it has become almost use- 
less. A worker unfairly fired for 
union activities and obliged to wait 
years to be reinstated teaches his 
co-workers a grim object lesson. 

In their case against the last-ditch 
defiance of trade unionism going 
on in the South, AFL-cio spokes- 
men issue a solemn warning. 
They argue that it is absurd to 
expect that the region can continue 
unorganized indefinitely. If demo- 
cratic and uncorrupted unions like 
the Textile Workers are beaten 
back, the vacuum will surely be 
filled by those like Jimmy Hoffa's 
Teamsters which will be cynical and 
ruthless in grabbing power. The ru- 
mor of prospective moves by the 
Teamsters is already circulating 
around North Carolina’s capital at 
Raleigh. 


B" THE North Carolina state 
AFL-CIO is also making a more 
positive plea for public support. A 
recent report of its Committee on 
Economic Affairs, entitled “How 
Much Does Opposition to Unionism 
Cost North Carolina?,” contains 
some startling claims. 

It accepts the boasts of North 
Carolina’s rapid industrial growth 
(new plant investment has been run- 
ning ahead of every other Southern 
state). Yet during the past decade, 
the gap between the average hourly 
earnings of industrial workers in 
North Carolina and in the nation 
as a whole has grown rather than 
decreased. On the average, the North 
Carolina industrial worker is paid 
seventy-five cents an hour less, al- 
though his products are apt to sell 
at national market prices. 

Undoubtedly there are many 
reasons for this disparity. But the 
AFL-CIO report claims it is also sig- 
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nificant that North Carolina’s per- 
centage of union membership is the 
lowest in the South. As the state and 
the region try to move ahead, the 
report warns, “There are no democ- 
racies which have achieved an indus- 
trial society without making room 
for the labor movement and _ its 
contribution. . . .” 


A Prisoner Is Released 

Reporters are not permitted to inter- 
view prisoners in North Carolina, 
but a short time before his release, 
Boyd Payton was allowed to an- 
swer questions put to him through 
an intermediary. He stated that he 
has not been at all embittered by his 
prison experience. He had passed 
his time teaching the _ illiterates 
among his fellow convicts how to 
read, an occupation he found high- 
ly gratifying. His class was meeting 
overtime as his release date drew 
near. 

Payton said that he had thought 
about the union’s problems while in 
prison and had become more deeply 
convinced than ever that both labor 
and management need to achieve 
a new attitude in tackling their 
problems. There is still a tendency 
on both sides to approach one an- 
other as in the 1930's, with a convic- 


tion of inevitable clash. But times 
have changed. The labor union needs 
to convince management of its will- 
ingness to work for their mutual 
good. In the textile industry par- 
ticularly, with its problems of com- 
petition and contraction, Payton 
feels the union, too, had not always 
shown enough of this co-operative 
spirit. 

Since his release Payton has been 
working to prepare new evidence in 
hopes of obtaining a full pardon 
from the governor. Among other 
things, the rwua can offer sworn 
affidavits from its representatives 
that subsequent to Payton’s convic- 
tion, Aaron offered in exchange for 
pay to forget other incriminating 
evidence he claimed to have against 
the union. Coupled with Aaron’s 
Virginia conviction, they argue, 
this thoroughly destroys the credi- 
bility of the state’s sole witness. 

A perennial optimist, Payton re- 
fuses to be downcast about his 
union’s future in the South. In a 
telephone conversation, he pointed 
out that only recently the Textile 
Workers had won an election—the 
Cone Mills in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina—the first in years. Maybe, he 
felt, the lesson of Henderson had not 
been all loss. « 


Behind Russia’s Attack 
On Dag Hammarskjéld 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


— CONTINUING Soviet assault on 

Dag Hammarskjéld is in effect an 
admission by the Soviet Union that 
the United Nations has “arrived” as 
an effective force in the world. We 
may take some comfort in seeing con- 
founded, even in a smal! way, those 
who claim to be our enemies. But 
the Soviet reaction to the changed 
“situation” at the U.N. is less an 
occasion for western celebration than 
an instructive clue to Soviet strategy 
in the months ahead. 

When the United Nations was or- 
ganized in 1945, it was designed for 
accommodation among the great 
powers in an atmosphere of consul- 


tation with the smaller ones. Power 
rested in the Security Council, whose 
five permanent members could veto 
any important action. That was 
what both the Soviets and the United 
States wanted, since it was clearly in 
the interests of great powers to deal 
directly with each other if they 
could. As it turned out, they could 
not. They needed the spur of world 
public opinion, applied by the 
smal] powers, to undertake interna- 
tional operations reflecting their 
common concerns. 

The most obvious consequence of 
the shift in emphasis to the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the new impor- 





tance of parliamentary diplomacy. 
In a large and growing body of 
sovereign nations, none possessed of 
the veto, complex devices of parlia- 
mentary government became the or- 
der of the day. True, the debates, the 
struggle for votes, the sweeping reso- 
lutions seem to have had only a 
symbolic significance. Beyond this, 
however, is an important gain: the 
universal acceptance of that most 
western of all institutions, parli:- 
mentary procedure. 


Pomme to the predictions of 
some experts, the United Nations 
has not degenerated into a powerless 
forum. Instead, it has developed 
some remarkably sophisticated means 
of influencing world events. The 
General Assembly has acquired a 
taste for action that the great pow- 
ers on the Security Council must 
recognize. For the United States and 
the United Kingdom this was never 
a serious problem. France has been 
less than enthusiastic. But for the 
Soviet Union the cumulative power 
of the small nations has become a 
serious obstacle, both real and doc- 
trinal. 

The growing importance of the 
U.N., combined with rigid applica- 
tion of the one country-one vote 
principle, increases the difficulty of 
mobilizing a two-thirds majority in 
the Assembly for moderate pro- 
grams, while the presence of “swir!- 
ing majorities” in the Assembly 
raises the emotional temperature ol 
debate in the smaller councils. This 
is notable in the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, and to 
some extent in the Economic and 
Social Council. Nevertheless, the 
General Assembly’s Resumed Session 
last spring demonstrated that it re- 
mains possible, even in a parliament 
of ninety-nine sovereign nations, to 
keep action (as differentiated from 
talk) within bounds. 

Despite our well-publicized difh- 
culties in New York during the last 
few weeks of the session, not a sin- 
gle proposal for action was able to 
get a two-thirds majority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly over the opposition of 
the United States. 

On the other hand, a two-thirds 
vote was available for a watered- 
down Latin-American resolution on 
Cuba, the financing of the Congo 
operation, exhortations to the Portu- 
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guese on Angola and to the Belgians 
on Ruanda-Urundi, the recommen- 
dation to admit Mauritania, the ap- 
proval of the plebiscite to split the 
Cameroon trust territory, and sev- 
eral noncontroversial items, includ- 
ing the Soviet-American agreement 
to defer General Assembly discus- 
sions on disarmament. 

Thus the more irresponsible pro- 
posals were defeated and the most 
necessary actions were taken. The 
United States was not defeated at 
every turn; the “swirling majorities” 
were not committed to Soviet lead- 
ership. The Soviet attack on the 
Secretary General got off to an un- 
successful start. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal to divide the Secretariat into 
three offices, each with a veto, has 
found no really effective support. 

The future of the United Nations 
is encouraging on the whole. Nearly 
every major subject in international 
politics today has to be handled not 
only in bilateral diplomatic chan- 
nels but also in the multilateral 
channels of international organiza- 
tion. In this way the United Nations 
has become a world news center 
rivaling, and on some subjects out- 
ranking, the traditional news cen- 
ters of London and Washington. 

The United Nations and other 
international organizations are de- 
veloping a capacity to take executive 
action on behalf of the world com- 
munity. The United Nations Emer- 
gency Force continues in the Gaza 
Strip. The Congo Force has twice 
been built to twenty thousand men, 
and the field staff is convincing Con- 
golese leaders that the best way to 
avoid having the U.N. mix in their 
affairs indefinitely is to co-operate 
with it in the short run. United Na- 
tions technical aid and “pre-invest- 
ment” funds are being used to better 
effect in more countries than ever. 
Observers and committees are keep- 
ing alive issues (such as Hungary and 
South-West Africa) that otherwise 
might be forgotten by the world’s 
conscience. U.N. “presences” are 
providing indispensable counsel to 
newly developing leaders in nearly 
a dozen newly developing countries. 

The unnoticed lesson of this year’s 
events is the great potential impor- 
tance to our national interest of 
these international operations. The 
Kennedy administration inherited 
three prime trouble spots: the Con- 
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go, Laos, and Cuba. Of these three, 
we have had to move backwards or 
sideways on Cuba and Laos, where 
no international field operations 
have been developed. In the Congo 
the U.N. presence has enabled us 
to move forward (by fits and starts, 
to be sure) precisely because the 
world community can “intervene in 
the name of non-intervention” while 
a single nation, however powerful, 
cannot. 

The development of the United 
Nations’ ability to act has now be- 
come a prime goal of American 
foreign policy. 


A Soviet Setback 


When the Congo operation was be- 
gun by Security Council direction 
last year, the Soviet Union found 
its freedom of action severely cur- 
tailed by the opinion and pressures 
of the vast majority of the United 
Nations. The Soviets’ only hope of 
penetrating the Congo lay in a bold 
move spearheaded by Communist 
advisers and diplomats in the Congo. 
When the large Soviet Bloc con- 
tingent was expelled from the Congo 
while Premier Khrushchev was en 
route to the United Nations head- 
quarters, this hope dwindled fast. 
The Russians realized that the col- 


lective strength of the United 
Nations constituted a portentous 


threat to their global plans for indi- 
rect aggression. 

As things turned out, the position 
of the Soviet delegation on the Con- 
go was a most unhappy one. It first 
voted to provide the Secretary Gen- 
eral with troops and civilian admin- 
istrators in the Congo. Then in 
mid-September, after Communist 
representatives had been thrown out 
of Léopoldville and Patrice Lumum- 
ba had been dismissed as premier, 
the Soviets proposed the removal of 
all U.N. troops from the Congo. In 
the Security Council they had to use 
their veto to temporarily postpone 
a defeat on this proposition. Caught 
in a vise, they found themselves 
vetoing a resolution introduced by 
an Asian nation, Ceylon, and an Afri- 
can nation, Tunisia—a_ resolution 
that urged the Secretary General to 
carry out vigorously the earlier reso- 
lutions on the Congo that the Soviet 
Union had supported. 

The issue then moved to the Gen- 
eral Assembly under the “Uniting 


for Peace” resolution. Here the So- 
viets, lacking a veto, faced a dilem- 
ma. They didn’t want to vote to 
strengthen the mandate of the Sec- 
retary General, on whom they were 
about to launch a massive attack. 
But they also didn’t want to vote 
against the Congo operation for fear 
of offending the Afro-Asian group, 
which supported it. The final vote 
on this crucial issue was seventy in 
favor, none against, and eleven ab- 
stentions, mostly the Soviets and 
their satellites. 

The sequel was played out in the 
Security Council during the first 
month of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. The Secretary General thought 
he needed a stronger mandate to 
deal with the competing political 
factions in the Congo and to stop 
the defection of troops from the 
U.N. force. In the Security Council 
debate that followed, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson used his eloquence 
in support of the Secretary General, 
while the Soviet delegation tried to 
weaken the mandate and undermine 
the office of Secretary General. 

Again the Soviets found them- 
selves in a box. They did not want 
to strengthen the U.N. mandate; but 
by converting the Congo debate into 
a crisis of confidence in the United 
Nations itself, they alienated even 
their closest Afro-Asian friends. The 
Secretary General’s new mandate 
cleared the Security Council by a 
vote of 9-0, with the Soviets abstain- 
ing. They were joined only by the 
French, who have consistently ab- 
stained on all Congo ‘resolutions. 
Only on the issue of the death of 
Lumumba did the Soviets attract a 
few non-satellite votes. 


Assault on the Secretary General 


The antics of Premier Khrushchev 
at last fall's General Assembly, 
climaxed by the shoe-pounding inci- 
dent, can be ascribed to bafflement 
and frustration. But the proposal 
for a three-man Secretary General is 
something else again. It bears further 
examination. 

In a speech before the General 
Assembly on September 23, Premier 
Khrushchev formulated his propo 
sals for a tripartite system. He told 
the Assembly: 

“We consider it reasonable and 
just for the executive organ of the 
United Nations to consist not of a 





nificant that North Carolina’s per- 
centage of union membership is the 
lowest in the South. As the state and 
the region try to move ahead, the 
report warns, “There are no democ- 
racies which have achieved an indus- 
trial society without making room 
for the labor movement and _ its 
contribution. . . .” 


A Prisoner Is Released 


Reporters are not permitted to inter- 
view prisoners in North Carolina, 
but a short time before his release, 
Boyd Payton was allowed to an- 
swer questions put to him through 
an intermediary. He stated that he 
has not been at all embittered by his 
prison experience. He had passed 
his time teaching the _illiterates 
among his fellow convicts how to 
read, an occupation he found high- 
ly gratifying. His class was meeting 
overtime as his release date drew 
near. 

Payton said that he had thought 
about the union’s problems while in 
prison and had become more deeply 
convinced than ever that both labor 
and management need to achieve 
a new attitude in tackling their 
problems. There is still a tendency 
on both sides to approach one an- 
other as in the 1930's, with a convic- 


tion of inevitable clash. But times 
have changed. The labor union needs 
to convince management of its will- 
ingness to work for their mutual 
good. In the textile industry par- 
ticularly, with its problems of com- 
petition and contraction, Payton 
feels the union, too, had not always 
shown enough of this co-operative 
spirit. 

Since his release Payton has been 
working to prepare new evidence in 
hopes of obtaining a full pardon 
from the governor. Among other 
things, the Twua can offer sworn 
affidavits from its representatives 
that subsequent to Payton’s convic- 
tion, Aaron offered in exchange for 
pay to forget other incriminating 
evidence he claimed to have against 
the union. Coupled with Aaron’s 
Virginia conviction, they argue, 
this thoroughly destroys the credi- 
bility of the state’s sole witness. 

A perennial optimist, Payton re- 
fuses to be downcast about his 
union’s future in the South. In a 
telephone conversation, he pointed 
out that only recently the Textile 
Workers had won an election—the 
Cone Mills in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina—the first in years. Maybe, he 
felt, the lesson of Henderson had not 
been all loss. « 


Behind Russia’s Attack 


On Dag Hammarskjéld 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


— CONTINUING Soviet assault on 

Dag Hammarskjéld is in effect an 
admission by the Soviet Union that 
the United Nations has “arrived” as 
an effective force in the world. We 
may take some comfort in seeing con- 
founded, even in a small way, those 
who claim to be our enemies. But 
the Soviet reaction to the changed 
“situation” at the U.N. is less an 
occasion for western celebration than 
an instructive clue to Soviet strategy 
in the months ahead. 

When the United Nations was or- 
ganized in 1945, it was designed for 
accommodation among the great 
powers in an atmosphere of consul- 


tation with the smaller ones. Power 
rested in the Security Council, whose 
five permanent members could veto 
any important action. That was 
what both the Soviets and the United 
States wanted, since it was clearly in 
the interests of great powers to deal 
directly with each other if they 
could. As it turned out, they could 
not. They needed the spur of world 
public opinion, applied by the 
small powers, to undertake interna- 
tional operations reflecting their 
common concerns. 

The most obvious consequence of 
the shift in emphasis to the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the new impor- 


tance of parliamentary diplomacy. 
In a large and growing body of 
sovereign nations, none possessed of 
the veto, complex devices of parlia- 
mentary government became the or- 
der of the day. True, the debates, the 
struggle for votes, the sweeping reso- 
lutions seem to have had only a 
symbolic significance. Beyond this, 
however, is an important gain: the 
universal acceptance of that most 
western of all institutions, parli:- 
mentary precedure. 


" Dypercnipes to the predictions of 
some experts, the United Nations 
has not degenerated into a powerless 
forum. Instead, it has developed 
some remarkably sophisticated meanis 
of influencing world events. The 
General Assembly has acquired a 
taste for action that the great pow- 
ers on the Security Council must 
recognize. For the United States and 
the United Kingdom this was never 
a serious problem. France has been 
less than enthusiastic. But for the 
Soviet Union the cumulative power 
of the small nations has become a 
serious obstacle, both real and doc- 
trinal. 

The growing importance of the 
U.N., combined with rigid applica- 
tion of the one country-one vote 
principle, increases the difficulty of 
mobilizing a two-thirds majority in 
the Assembly for moderate pro- 
grams, while the presence of “swirl- 
ing majorities” in the Assembly 
raises the emotional temperature ol 
debate in the smaller councils. This 
is notable in the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, and to 
some extent in the Economic and 
Social Council. Nevertheless, the 
General Assembly’s Resumed Session 
last spring demonstrated that it re- 
mains possible, even in a parliament 
of ninety-nine sovereign nations, to 
keep action (as differentiated from 
talk) within bounds. 

Despite our well-publicized diff- 
culties in New York during the last 
few weeks of the session, not a sin- 
gle proposal for action was able to 
get a two-thirds majority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly over the opposition of 
the United States. 

On the other hand, a two-thirds 
vote was available for a watered- 
down Latin-American resolution o1 
Cuba, the financing of the Congo 
operation, exhortations to the Portu- 
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guese on Angola and to the Belgians 
on Ruanda-Urundi, the recommen- 
dation to admit Mauritania, the ap- 
proval of the plebiscite to split the 
Cameroon trust territory, and sev- 
eral noncontroversial items, includ- 
ing the Soviet-American agreement 
to defer General Assembly discus- 
sions on disarmament. 

Thus the more irresponsible pro- 
posals were defeated and the most 
necessary actions were taken. The 
United States was not defeated at 
every turn; the “swirling majorities” 
were not committed to Soviet lead- 
ership. The Soviet attack on the 
Secretary General got off to an un- 
successful start. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal to divide the Secretariat into 
three offices, each with a veto, has 
found no really effective support. 

The future of the United Nations 
is encouraging on the whole. Nearly 
every major subject in international 
politics today has to be handled not 
only in bilateral diplomatic chan- 
nels but also in the multilateral 
channels of international organiza- 
tion. In this way the United Nations 
has become a world news center 
rivaling, and on some subjects out- 
ranking, the traditional news cen- 
ters of London and Washington. 

The United Nations and other 
international organizations are de- 
veloping a capacity to take executive 
action on behalf of the world com- 
munity. The United Nations Emer- 
gency Force continues in the Gaza 
Strip. The Congo Force has twice 
been built to twenty thousand men, 
and the field staff is convincing Con- 
golese leaders that the best way to 
avoid having the U.N. mix in their 
affairs indefinitely is to co-operate 
with it in the short run. United Na- 
tions technical aid and “pre-invest- 
ment” funds are being used to better 
effect in more countries than ever. 
Observers and committees are keep- 
ing alive issues (such as Hungary and 
South-West Africa) that otherwise 
might be forgotten by the world’s 
conscience. U.N. “presences” are 
providing indispensable counsel to 
newly developing leaders in nearly 
a dozen newly developing countries. 

The unnoticed lesson of this year’s 
events is the great potential impor- 
tance to our national interest of 
these international operations. The 
Kennedy administration inherited 
three prime trouble spots: the Con- 
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go, Laos, and Cuba. Of these three, 
we have had to move backwards or 
sideways on Cuba and Laos, where 
no international field operations 
have been developed. In the Congo 
the U.N. presence has enabled us 
to move forward (by fits and starts, 
to be sure) precisely because the 
world community can “intervene in 
the name of non-intervention” while 
a single nation, however powerful, 
cannot. 

The development of the United 
Nations’ ability to act has now be- 
come a prime goal of American 
foreign policy. 


A Soviet Sethack 


When the Congo operation was be- 
gun by Security Council direction 
last year, the Soviet Union found 
its freedom of action severely cur- 
tailed by the opinion and pressures 
of the vast majority of the United 
Nations. The Soviets’ only hope of 
penetrating the Congo lay in a bold 
move spearheaded by Communist 
advisers and diplomats in the Congo. 
When the large Soviet Bloc con- 
tingent was expelled from the Congo 
while Premier Khrushchev was en 
route to the United Nations head- 
quarters, this hope dwindled fast. 
The Russians realized that the col- 
lective strength of the United 
Nations constituted a portentous 
threat to their global plans for indi- 
rect aggression. 

As things turned out, the position 
of the Soviet delegation on the Con- 
go was a most unhappy one. It first 
voted to provide the Secretary Gen- 
eral with troops and civilian admin- 
istrators in the Congo. Then in 
mid-September, after Communist 
representatives had been thrown out 
of Léopoldville and Patrice Lumum- 
ba had been dismissed as premier, 
the Soviets proposed the removal of 
all U.N. troops from the Congo. In 
the Security Council they had to use 
their veto to temporarily postpone 
a defeat on this proposition. Caught 
in a vise, they found themselves 
vetoing a resolution introduced by 
an Asian nation, Ceylon, and an Afri- 
can nation, Tunisia—a_ resolution 
that urged the Secretary General to 
carry out vigorously the earlier reso- 
lutions on the Congo that the Soviet 
Union had supported. 

The issue then moved to the Gen- 
eral Assembly under the “Uniting 


for Peace” resolution. Here the So- 
viets, lacking a veto, faced a dilem- 
ma. They didn’t want to vote to 
strengthen the mandate of the Sec- 
retary General, on whom they were 
about to launch a massive attack. 
But they also didn’t want to vote 
against the Congo operation for fear 
of offending the Afro-Asian group, 
which supported it. The final vote 
on this crucial issue was seventy in 
favor, none against, and eleven ab- 
stentions, mostly the Soviets and 
their satellites. 

The sequel was played out in the 
Security Council during the first 
month of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. The Secretary General thought 
he needed a stronger mandate to 
deal with the competing political 
factions in the Congo and to stop 
the defection of troops from the 
U.N. force. In the Security Council 
debate that followed, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson used his eloquence 
in support of the Secretary General, 
while the Soviet delegation tried to 
weaken the mandate and undermine 
the office of Secretary General. 

Again the Soviets found them- 
selves in a box. They did not want 
to strengthen the U.N. mandate; but 
by converting the Congo debate into 
a crisis of confidence in the United 
Nations itself, they alienated even 
their closest Afro-Asian friends. The 
Secretary General’s new mandate 
cleared the Security Council by a 
vote of 9-0, with the Soviets abstain- 
ing. They were joined only by the 
French, who have consistently ab- 
stained on all Congo ‘resolutions. 
Only on the issue of the death of 
Lumumba did the Soviets attract a 
few non-satellite votes. 


Assault on the Secretary General 


The antics of Premier Khrushchev 
at last fall's General Assembly, 
climaxed by the shoe-pounding inci- 
dent, can be ascribed to bafflement 
and frustration. But the proposal 
for a three-man Secretary General is 
something else again. It bears further 
examination. 

In a speech before the General 
Assembly on September 23, Premier 
Khrushchev formulated his propo 
sals for a tripartite system. He told 
the Assembly: 

“We consider it reasonable and 
just for the executive organ of the 
United Nations to consist not of a 
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single person, the Secretary General, 
but of three persons . . . [represent- 
ing the states belonging to] the 
military bloc of the Western Powers, 
the socialist States and the neutralist 
States. This composition of the 
United Nations executive organ 
would create conditions for a more 
correct implementation of the de- 
cisions taken.” 

Another passage in the 
speech received little attention, but 
it is most revealing of the Soviet 
attitude toward the United Nations. 
Khrushchev said: 

“Experience of the work of the 
United Nations has shown that this 
body is useful and necessary, because 
in it are represented all the states 
which are called upon to resolve, 
through negotiations and discussion, 
the pressing issues of international 
relations so as to prevent them from 
reaching a point where conflicts and 
wars might break out. That is the 
positive aspect of the work of the 
United Nations. That, indeed, con- 
stitutes the main purpose of the cre- 
ation of the United Nations.” 

In this passage we have the Soviet 
definition of collective security. It 
stops with negotiation and discus- 
sion. 

The reply of the Secretary General 
was devastatingly simple: 

“. . . much more is at stake than 
this or that organization of the 
United Nations. Indeed, the United 
Nations has never been and will 
never be more than a instrument for 
member governments in their effort 
to pave the way towards orderly and 
peaceful co-existence. It is not the 
man, it is not even the institution, it 
is that very effort that has now come 
under attack.” 


gaan this issue involves the 
very existence of the United Na- 
tions. The most recent effort to un- 
dermine the position of the Secre- 
tary General came up during the 
General Assembly debate on yet 
another Congo resolution. On April 
15, Guinea proposed an amendment 
that would have replaced the words 
“Secretary General” by “all authori- 
ties concerned.” This crude attack 
on Hammarskjéld was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by a vote of 83-11, 
with only five members abstaining. 

It is difficult to determine how 
much the Soviet Union's assault on 


same © 


the Secretary General has damaged 
its pretensions of being the protector 
of the new nations. The point was 
driven home in President Kennedy's 
statement that the United Nations 
is vital to the smaller nations. Am- 
bassador Stevenson put it this way in 
the Security Council: 

“My own country, as it happens, 
is in the fortunate position of being 
able to look out for itself and for 
its interests, and look out it will. 
But it is for the vast majority of 
states that the United Nations has 
vital meaning and is of vital neces- 
sity. I call on those states to rise in 
defense of the integrity of the institu- 
tion which is for them the only as- 
surance of their freedom and their 
liberty, and the only assurance for 
all of us in the years to come.” 


5 iprs THEME was echoed by nation 
after nation in the discussion that 
followed. Few of these comments 
missed the point that the clear in- 
tent of the Soviet proposal was to 
strip the United Nations of its ca- 
pacity to act. The following com- 
ments are typical: 

Burma: “Any such course . . . is 
sure to weaken the Organization it- 
self.” 

Canada: “A transparent plan to 
undermine the prestige and author- 
ity of the United Nations.” 

India: “That would mean an ab- 
dication of the responsibilities un- 
dertaken by the United Nations. If 
the executive itself is split up and 
pulls in different directions, it will 
not be able to function adequately 
or with speed.” 

Israel: “We are now asked to 
create a system of veto power on 
implementation. . . .” 

Thailand: “The only logical 
course of action that remains open 
to us is to strengthen the office of 
the Secretary General as institution- 
alized in our Charter. . .” 

The response to Khrushchev’s plan 
was almost unanimously negative. 

If the Russians lost the first round 
on this issue at the United Nations, 
they clearly have no intention of 
abandoning it. Tripartitism has be- 
come a watchword of the Soviets in 
all organizations of the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. They attack 
single administrators and propose 
three-headed executives in nearly 
every intergovernmental conference 


on almost any subject. They have 
insisted on the addition of neutral 
states to the ten-nation Disarmament 
Committee. At the nuclear test talks 
in Geneva they have demanded the 
replacement of the single adminis- 
trator envisioned for the nuclear 
test-control organization by an Ad- 
ministrative Council of three mem- 
bers. They will presumably retreat 
from this exaggerated position be- 
fore they get through, but first they 
will no doubt want to exact a hand- 
some payment. 


HE SOVIET SETBACK on tripartitivm 

in the United Nations is a source 
of some comfort. But while the sound- 
ness of our own argument may cheer 
us in long midnight watches of the 
General Assembly, our solace will 
hardly contribute to the major for- 
eign-policy objective of improved 
relations between the Soviet Bloc 
and the West. To the contrary, if 
the Soviet argument is really an at- 
tempt to sabotage international or- 
ganizations, it is a cause for grave 
concern. 

Have the Russians written off all 
forms of international co-operation? 
Not yet, but there is no doubt 
that the development of an opera- 
tional capacity by international or- 
ganizations, especially by the United 
Nations, poses a challenge that the 
Communists have not resolved. 

The Soviet Union can decide to 
reject the substance of international 
co-operation. But it is unlikely to 
do so under the cloak of a doctrine 
as transparent as that put forward 
in the General Assembly. Or, the 
Soviet Union can move toward rec- 
ognizing that in view of the multi- 
plicity of traditions and ways of life 
in this world, both neutral men and 
neutral nations are possible—and 
may even be desirable. 

But we, like the Soviets, have some 
doctrinal homework to do on the 
executive functions of the United 
Nations. We must learn not to be 
dismayed by the invective or daz 
zled by the rhetoric of parliamentary 
diplomacy. We must learn instead 
to apply our power even more ef- 
fectively in support of the U.N.’s 
capacity to take executive action. 
And that means, above all, firm and 
constant United States support for 
the man the Soviets are attacking 
so vehemently. 
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An Interview in Sicily 





Quest for a Lost Master 


LUIGI BARZINI 


PALERMO 
] FEEL AT EASE here and love it 
all—the roast swordfish; the sub- 
tle and interminable arguments; the 
implacable sun; the orange groves 
with their gleaming dark green foli- 
age; the still sea glittering with 
points of gold from horizon to hori- 
zon; the baroque cities; the gelati 
of many colors; the tales of bandits; 
the tired ancient families in their 
crumbling palaces; the nervous new 
men trying to look like Milan 
industrialists (and managing to, 
while they keep their eyes shut: 
their sad and patient brown eyes 
give them away); the wise, resigned 
poor; the pitiless knowledge of life; 
the truths that only Sicilians know 
or dare speak; the aromatic flavor 
of the wine; the dignified acceptance 
of death, any death at any time. I 
love all this and much more besides, 
to the point of defending Sicily 
against Sicilian friends who some- 
times accuse their island and them- 
selves of many shameful defects. 

I have Sicilian friends who pity 
my absurd delusions about their 
island and who casually tell me the 
terrible and incredibly true stories 
of their family lives. (One of the 
reasons for Sicilian writers’ success 
in Italy may be that they simply 
relate what happened in their own 
homes or to their relatives: every- 
one is thunderstruck by the cruel 
and revealing tales.) Among these 
friends, I wish I could number 
the author of The Leopard, the late 
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Giuseppe Tomasi, Duke of Palma 
and Prince of Lampedusa. The trou- 
ble is I cannot be sure I ever met 
him. 

Duke of Palma is the family’s 
older title, conferred by the King of 
Spain on the Tomasi who founded 
the city of Palma in Sicily. The sec- 
ond title, Prince of Lampedusa, 
should have struck me had I been 
introduced. Island fiefs are rare: 
there is no Count of Capri, Duke of 
Ischia, or Marquis of Lipari. I know 
many of the prince’s friends and 
cousins. They say to me: “Don’t you 
remember that evening at the Lanza 
di Mazzarino? . . . That afternoon 
at the Principessa di Gangi’s. 
Lampedusa was there. . . . You must 
have met him.” 

We must have met at Flaccovio’s 
bookshop, where he went almost 
every day to browse and_ look 
over the new arrivals. It is one of 
the best bookstores in Europe, with 
the latest Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish books and literary reviews, and 
writers go there to gossip at the 
end of the day. It seems impossible 
that we never met. Still, I cannot 
recall our meeting. Perhaps the 
reason is that, modest or too proud, 
he tried to live without impressing 
anyone. He says of his great-grand- 
father (the original of Don Fabrizio, 
Prince of Salina, the hero of The 
Leopard), and there is no doubt he 
is speaking of himself: “People spoke 
little to him because the cold blue 
of his eyes, glimpsed between the 


heavy lids, confused those he was 
talking to, and he often found him- 
self isolated, not out of respect, as 
he thought, but out of timidity.” 

And this is one of the many re- 
grets which The Leopard left be- 
hind: that when we read the book 
it was too late to visit its author 
and remember, seeing him, that we 
had known him all along; too late 
to tell him how his only book illumi- 
nates Italian history, past and pres- 
ent, as a flash of lightning reveals 
a landscape; too late to ask him 
for all the details and the sequels 
and the anecdotes about the Salina 
family he could have written but 
didn’t write—and thus prolong viva 
voce the pleasure of reading. 

If someone had told me when 
Lampedusa was alive that he was 
writing a great book, perhaps one 
of the masterpieces of Italian litera- 
ture, I, of course, would have been 
skeptical. He himself did not sus- 
pect it. (How many probabilities are 
there that a writer, past fifty-five, at 
his first effort, should write a novel 
that becomes immediately famous, 
in his own country and abroad?) 
When his uncle, the old Senator 
Marquis Tomasi della Torretta, 
who had been Victor Emmanuel’s 
ambassador to the court of Czar 
Nicholas II, asked his nephew what 
he thought he was doing, scribbling 
away, filling one copybook after 
another, he answered: “Niente. Mi 
diverto.” 


I CALLED ON the widowed Princess 
of Lampedusa a while ago. She 


lives in an old house in the Via 
Butera in Palermo, an insignificant 
street running behind the splendid 
palaces facing the sea along the tree- 
flanked promenade. The little street 
is like those by which you can walk 
to the land entrances of the famous 
palaces on the Grand Canal in 
Venice: full of peddlers, roaming 
dogs, rubbish, clothes hung out to 
dry, half-naked children and moth- 
ers calling them, fruits, vegetables, 
and artisans at work. The way noble 
families in their grand houses some- 
times still live close to the common 
people is one of Italy’s traditions. 
Like the dialect the aristocrats and 
the common people still speak (the 
middle class prefer Italian), it sym- 
bolizes the ancient unity of society. 
The idea of shutting rich and poor 
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in their separate concrete ghettos 
is a recent one in Italy. 

The house is not the old town 
palazzo of the Lampedusa family 
that is described in The Leopard as 
the scene of the ball: “The draw- 
ing room was all gold: smooth on 
cornices, thick on door frames, and 
repeated in a pale almost silvery 
damask-like design on the door pan- 


els and the shutters which covered ° 


and annulled the windows, confer- 
ring on the room the look of some 
superb jewel-case shut off from an 
unworthy world. It was .. . a faded 
gold, pale as the hair of Nordic 
children, determinedly hiding its 
value under a muted use of previous 
material intended to let beauty be 
seen and cost forgotten. . . . On the 
ceiling the gods, reclining on gilded 
couches, gazed down smiling and in- 
exorable as a summer sky. They 
thought themselves eternal: but a 
bomb manufactured in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was to prove the con- 
trary in 1943.” 


» po FAMILY SEAT, the Lampedusa 

palace in the heart of old Palermo, 
surrounded by narrow and crooked 
streets, was, in fact, demolished by 
an American bomb. At the end 
of the war the prince found himself 
without a home. He could have 
bought or rented a new flat in one 
of the many buildings being erected 
with the help of the Sicilian gov- 
ernment, which look like buildings 
in Brazil, Lebanon, or India. In- 
stead, he bought, after painful ne- 
gotiations, the decrepit house on the 
Via Butera. He told his friends that 
it was impossible for him to consider 
living anywhere else. 

The house he acquired is what 
remains of the little palazzo which 
Giulio Tomasi di Lampedusa, his 
great-grandfather, the main charac- 
ter in The Leopard, maintained for 
the sole purpose of lunching there 
occasionally in the summer. From 
its roof one dominates the harbor. 
The balconies are fanned by the sea 
breeze. In the novel, the Prince of 
Salina brings British naval officers 
to view the port while fighting is 
still going on in the streets. It is 
the house to which the dying prince 
is taken. Lampedusa could live no- 
where else because it was the last 
bit of Lampedusa walls still stand- 
ing, the last place in existence con- 
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nected with his great-grandfather, 
with whom, as he was thinking of 
the book he was to write, he in- 
creasingly identified himself. 

The house was sold in the begin- 
ning of the century. It was later 
divided in half by a great wall which 
cuts across the courtyard and turned 
into cheap lodgings. The enormous 
old door opens now on a narrow 
cortile, cut by the gray dividing 
wall, pierced here and there by 
working-class windows. A cold north 
light falls from the sky, and on the 
right is a monumental staircase. 
The day I called on the princess, 
a decrepit portinaia with curly 
white hair parted in the middle, 
sitting on a kitchen chair, made a 
sign for me to go up. She said I 
would find a door or top, and as I 
walked up she pulled the chain of 
a bell twice. It is the way visitors 
were announced in the old Palermo 
houses. The doors were all open and 
people could walk in and up to any 
apartment, enter any room, unan- 
nounced. The porter only rang a 
warning bell: twice for a man, once 
for a woman, and once and a half 


for a priest, who was considered 
neither or both. 

I went up the silent, dark, and 
dusty stairway, leaving behind the 
shouts and cries, of the crowded 
street. At the top, a door was 
opened by a bent old manservant 
who had shrunk within his white 
cotton coat, making it too large 
for him. He led me to a library 
that opened out of the hall. The 
room was dark, as dark as for a 
spiritualist’s séance. Drawn shutters 
cut out the noise and the glare of 
daytime Palermo. On three walls 
were bookshelves. In the middle of 
the room stood a large sofa. On it, 
surrounded by scrapbooks and news- 
paper cuttings about the success of 
The Leopard, sat the princess. 

The princess was all in black and 
looked vaguely like a necromancer. 
In the style of the 1920's, she wore 


a close-fitting black cloche that 
covered her fair hair and her ears, 
a black veil, a black coat of light 
wool that reached to her ankles, and 
a mink stole over her shoulders. 
The yellow light from a large lamp. 
shade on a table behind her kept 
her face in the shadow. I saw she 
was a tall woman, but only when 
she stood up, at the end of our talk, 
did I realize she was in fact taller 
than I. Crouched at her feet was 
a wasted-looking fox terrier who 
was too tired to get up and sniff 
my trousers. 

Everything had obviously been 
prepared for the occasion: the s),ot- 
less white coat of the manservznt, 
the dark room, the princess’s mourn- 
ing clothes (a widow’s weeds last 
years in Sicily and sometimes all her 
life), the refreshments on a liitle 
table. 

The princess's father, Baron Wolf. 
Stomersee, a nobleman from the 
Baltic provinces, was a high off- 
cial at the court of Czar Nicholas II, 
at Saint Petersburg. He was also the 
director of the Imperial school 
where young noblemen were pre- 
pared for high positions in the Em- 
pire. After his death, her mother 
married the Italian ambassador, 
Marquis Tomasi della Torretta, 
Lampedusa’s uncle, and took her 
daughter, by then a young girl, to 
the various capitals where they were 
posted. At the end of the First World 
War, the young prince of Lampe- 
dusa visited his uncle the marquis 
in London, where he was then the 
Italian ambassador. He fell in love 
with the marquis’s stepdaughter and 
married her. 


pee PRINCESS was strangely suited 


to her husband. They both 
knew many languages and read wide- 
ly. They both loved erudition. They 
both were exiles from a_ courtly 
and feudal world that had dis- 
appeared. They both were equally 
ill at ease among délabré society 
people and the newly rich, among 
intellectuals who lacked manners 
and aristocrats who lacked ideas. 
They both loved solitude and trav- 
eling (which is one way of achiev- 
ing solitude) as well as they liked 
old books and a few old friends. 
Usually they spent their winters in 
Palermo, where Lampedusa vaguel) 
looked after his interests, and the 
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summers in his wife's castle in Latvia, 
near Riga, before the last war made 
it disappear behind the Soviet 
barbed-wire fences. They both be- 
longed to a vanished ghost world. 

First of all we talked of Lampedusa 
the man. During the First World 
War he had been an artillery offi- 
cer (in his book he always speaks 
knowledgeably of horses), was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, and de- 
ported to Hungary. From there he 
managed to escape and to reach the 
Swiss frontier, but was captured a 
few steps from freedom and sent 
back to camp. He escaped a second 
time, almost at the end of the war, 
when the Austro-Hungarian Army 
was already disintegrating. 

All his life he had bought books. 
As a child in Paris, on a holiday 
with his family, he would rush off 
to the bouquinistes on the river 
bank not far from his hotel with his 
gouter money clutched in his fist, 
to buy some odd volumes. He es- 
pecially liked history. About some 
of his favorite periods (the period 
of The Leopard, for instance, Gari- 
baldi’s landing in Sicily in 1860), 
his knowledge of detail was phe- 
nomenal. In his novel everything 
that can be checked is accurate: 
the color of the uniforms, the rooms, 
the smallest event, the weather, and 
even some conversation. 

Literature had always been his 
devouring interest. He read and 
reread the ancient authors, the 
classics in the original text, the great 
novelists of the nineteenth century. 
He brought home all the new books 
as they arrived in Palermo, because 
he liked to know about the younger 
writers. Both husband and wife ex- 
changed books and discussed them 
(almost always speaking French to- 
gether). In spite of his international 
tastes, his cosmopolitan erudition, 
he felt he was above all a Sicilian, a 
Sicilian nobleman, who like all Si- 
cilians both loved and hated his 
island, its people, and the noblemen 
like himself, the many first, second, 
third, and fourth cousins, all the 
princes of Palermo. 

He disliked being photographed. 
The only photographs which exist 
of him are snapshots taken by his 
adopted son (Giovacchino Lanza di 
Mazzarino, the present Duke of 
Palma), who is the model on which 
Lampedusa patterned the character 
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and the physical appearance of Tan- 
credi. There is only one really good 
picture of the prince, a head taken 
after the last war, when deprivations, 
worries, and hunger had made him 
lose weight: clearly marked features, 
fine, suffering lips, a pointed*nose, 
straight black hair parted on one 
side, swept over a wide forehead, 
and great black eyes flaming dis- 
quietingly in the pale face, giving it 
the expression of an ironical mystic. 


W: SPOKE of Giuseppe di Lampe- 
dusa as a writer. “Nothing 
that has been said in the Italian 
press about the writers who had 
been his models and inspiration is 
true,” said the princess. “His favor- 
ite book, the one he imagined he 
was imitating, was The Pickwick 
Papers. He thought he was adopting 
the plan, the tone, and the humor 
of Dickens.” 

Dickens, of course, was not his 
only inspiration. Tolstoy was always 
in his mind. Shakespeare, almost in- 
evitably, was the English author he 
read most frequently. His favor- 
ite French writer was Racine. And 
then there was his love of the nine- 
teenth-century Kussian poets, whom 
he read in the original, occasionally 
assisted by his wife. The princess 
says she feels that in the choice of 
certain words, in a certain way of 
looking at things or defining them, 
there is the influence of Pushkin. 
This may be so. None of the Sicilian 
writers he has been connected with 
by Italian critics—Verga, Pirandello, 
di Roberto, Vitaliano Brancati, for 
instance—had any real influence on 
him, she believes. 

The sense of incompleteness that 
the second part of The Leopard 
gives the reader is not due to his 
illness and premature death but 
rather to the fact that he lived 
long enough to go on adding to the 
part he liked best, the first, almost 
in spite of himself. Some chapters 
he later wanted to eliminate, like 
the one describing the Jesuit’s re- 
turn to his peasant relatives. Others 
he added while copying his novel in 
longhand. 

The Leopard had fewer sales on 
the island than in other parts of 
Italy, and provoked many indignant 
notices in the local press. “Of course 
Giuseppe Tomasi told the truth,” 
an elderly journalist said to me. 


“But was that a nice thing to do? 
He should have known that one 
does not wash one’s dirty linen in 
public.” 


HE BOOK was made more interest- 

ing because the author, a prince 
and not an outsider or an adversary, 
had a real knowledge of what went 
on in the old families (and being 
a great writer he also had the means 
of expressing it). He is one of the 
few who understood exactly what 
had happened, on both sides of the 
barricades. He knew the old world 
could not be saved. He knew, too, 
that the new world did not cor- 
respond to the dream of its found- 
ers. He knew life was not made 
“better” in Sicily by the transition, 
but that familiar wrongs were some- 
times exchanged for cruel new ones. 
He was detached and could be truth- 
ful because he was above suspicion, 
since all the greatness, power, and 
prestige of the princes had vanished 
together with their fortunes and 
homes. The old graces, the casual 
ways, the human habits, the inti- 
mate relationship between different 
classes, had disappeared forever. In 
the void, nothing lasting had been 
built. He knew this was the curse 
of modern Italy. He was one of the 
first to say so, at the right time, in 
the right way. The curse is, of course, 
visible in every aspect of Italian life. 
It explains the fundamental unhap- 
piness of many Italians in the 
modern world. 


1 a AUTHOR’S UNCLE, the Marquis 
della Torretta, whd is now al- 
most ninety years of age, said to me 
after my visit to the princess, “My 
nephew described the acceptance of 
the new Italian life without rancor, 


querulousness, nostalgia, like a . . 
The old man stopped, embarrassed. 
He was not looking for a word. He 
knew what he wanted to say, but 
hesitated. Then he warned me: “I 
want to use an improper word, a 
word that should never be used, an 
ugly word. . . .” In this age in 
which shameless things are brazenly 
printed in novels and newspapers | 
wondered what terrible term the old 
ambassador was going to use. He 
said: “My nephew described these 
things like a gentleman.” “Gentle- 
man” is a hard word for a gentle- 
man to pronounce. 
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RECORDS 


THE NINE SYMPHONIES 





C Minor, Op. 3 

F Flat Major, Op. 4 

E Flat Major, Op. 10 

D Minor, Op. 13 

D Major, Op. 60, “No. 1” 
D Minor, Op. 70, “No. 2” 
F Major, Op. 76, “No. 3” 
G Major, Op. 88, “No. 4” 
E Minor, Op. 95, “No. 5” 


FOUR SUPERB SETS 


ALP 140 


. ALP 141 


ALP 136* 
ALP 137* 
ALP 172 
ALP 177 
ALP 171 
ALP 178 
ALP 190 





Slavonic Dances, Opp. 46 & 72 .. ALP 186/7* 
Piano Concerto in G Minor, Op. 33 .. ALP 179 


The Devil and Kate 
Stabat Mater 


ALPO 81-C/L 
ALP 182/3 


*ALSO AVAILABLE IN STEREO 


Dvorak compositions now available 
on SUPRAPHON imported by Artia. 





The Wood Dove + The Golden Spinning 
Wheel * Symphonic Variations * Theme and 
Variations for Piano * Piano Quintet in A 
Major « Humoresque for Violin and Piano 
Legends * Slavonic Rhapsodies * Scherzo 
Capriccioso * Serenade in E Major for 
Strings * Serenade in D Minor « Highlights 
from the Opera “Jacobin” * Highlights from 


the Opera “Rusalka” 





RECORIY NOTES 


RAETORIUS: DANCES FROM “TERPSICHORE.” 
Collegium Terpsichore. (DGG Archive 
3153, mono; 73152, stereo.) 


Doesn't Michael Praetorius—German 
composer, organist, and author, 1571- 
1621—sound dull? I thought so, and 
played this record with considerable 
misgivings. But it took less than a 
minute to realize that Praetorius was 
far from the crabbed pedant that his 
name and pedigree suggested. This 
is some of the most engaging light 
music ever put on records—full of 
fresh tunes, sprightly rhythms, and 
piquant sonorities. The dances, in 
the French style, are scored for a 
large ensemble of viols, recorders, 
lutes, claviers, and percussion; and 
as performed by the Collegium 
Terpsichore—a group of eighteen 
musicians who use modern recon- 
structions of the old instruments— 
their vigor and effervescence are ir- 
resistible. These young Germans play 
Renaissance music with spirited en- 
joyment and not, as so often hap- 
pens, from a sense of musicological 
duty. Hans Bergese, in charge of the 
“rhythm section” (drums, bells, cym- 
bals, and the like), pitches into his 
work with particular zest and en- 
thusiasm; his wild drumming in the 
concluding Volte dance is in the 
Gene Krupa tradition. 

The disc also contains dance music 
by Erasmus Widman (1572-1634) 
and Johann Hermann Schein (1586- 
1630), similarly scored and similarly 
delightful. The recording—especial- 
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ly in widely separated stereo—is 
splendid, and the total effect is to 
transport us right into the midst of 
festivities in a seventeenth-century 
ducal palace. 


— Lyric Surre. Juilliard String Quar- 
tet. (RCA Victor LM 2531, mono; 
LSC 2531, stereo.) 


Twenty-five years ago, vision:ry 
avant-gardists used to insist that in a 
generation’s time the music of Berg 
and Webern would become as read- 
ily assimilable as that of Bach and 
Mozart. The proposition seemed out- 
landish then, but it has proved to be 
valid, and nothing demonstrates it 
better than the appearance of this 
record, which brings together Be1.’s 
romantic, loose-jointed Lyric Su te 
(1926) with Webern’s more classic 
and aphoristic Five Pieces (199) 
and Six Bagatelles (1913). When 
RCA Victor gives the nod to Berg 
and Webern, the music is no longer 
avant-garde. 

How natural these atonal com- 
binations now seem, how cogent the 
construction, how moving the rhet- 
oric! Somehow, without our even 
being aware of the change, we can 
at last savor the beauty of this music 
and not have to make a conscious 
effort to “understand” it. Of course, 
such marvelously precise and buoy- 
antly inflected performances as the 
Juilliard Quartet gives here help im- 
measurably to ease assimilation—and 
so does the vibrant clarity of stereo 
recording. If you don’t believe that 
your ears are accessible to atonal 
music, give this record a chance. 


ees CoNCERTO FOR THE Lert HAno. 


John Browning, piano; Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, cond. (Capitol 
P 8545, mono; SP 8545, stereo.) 


Record critics sometimes seem to 
take perverse pleasure in favoring 
performances on extinct 78s or long- 
withdrawn microgrooves over those 
on the newest stereo discs. But it is 
not perversity. Newness, in music, 
does not always connote progress. 
Thus, it had always seemed to me 
that none of the postwar recorded 
performances of Ravel's magnificent 
Concerto for the Left Hand could 
equal the 1938 recording by tlhe 
pianist Alfred Cortot and _ the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra undei 
Charles Munch. 

Now a version of this concerto has 
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come along that matches the brood- 
ing power and stunning sweep of 
that old one, with of course the ad- 
vantage of infinitely more realistic 
sound. John Browning, a _ twenty- 
eight-year-old American, demon- 
strates here a masterful grasp of the 
grand gesture and a sense of dramatic 
emphasis and glittering bravura such 
as one rarely encounters among his 
contemporaries. It is not so much a 
question of brilliance (every young 
pianist plays brilliantly these days) 
as of manner. Browning not only 
plays the notes precisely but plays 
them with forthright conviction and 
expansive purposefulness. 

The Prokofiev Third Piano Con- 
certo on the other side also super- 
sedes an old favorite. We no longer 
need regret the disappearance of the 
recording by William Kapell; this 
crisply articulated performance by 
Browning is just as beguiling, and 
again the engineering is far superior. 

Leinsdorf contributes expertly to 
the proceedings, and so do the Phil- 
harmonia’s admirable first-desk men. 


ee Don Quixote. Cleveland Orches- 
“’ tra, George Szell, cond.; with Pierre 
Fournier, cello; Abraham Skernick, viola; 
Rafael Druian, violin. (Epic LC 3786, 
mono; BC 1135, stereo.) 


More of Richard Strauss’s many- 
stranded orchestration is exposed in 
this stereo recording than in any 
previous version. The clarity and 
panoramic spread of the two-channel 
medium share much of the credit for 
this, of course, but the razor-edged 
discipline of Szell’s Cleveland Or- 
chestra is more than incidentally re- 
sponsible. This sharply etched pre- 
cision holds up even in so richly 
scored a passage as Variation VII, 
with its roulading piccolos and flutes 
at the top, droning double basses at 
the bottom, and damned near every- 
thing else—including a wind ma- 
chine—in between. Strictly from the 
standpoint of sonic splendor (as- 
suredly a major attraction in 
Strauss), this Don Quixote outdis- 
tances all present competition. In- 
terpretatively, the performance also 
more than holds its own, though it 
doesn’t quite efface memories of the 
composer’s own delicate and serene 
reading, which was once issued here 
by Decca and ought to be made 
available again. 

—ROLAND GELATT 
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in september 


DISCOVER 
DVORAK 


Antonin Dvorak’s name is one of the most familiar in all music. Yet 
few have explored this master’s vast output beyond the ‘‘New World’’ 
Symphony. Even informed musicians were surprised and delighted 
to learn that Dvorak composed Nine Symphonies! Artia has now pro- 
vided the adventurous listener with the unprecedented opportunity 
to discover a comparatively unknown world of musical treasures by 
making the complete Symphonies of Dvorak available on records for 
the first time. These, as well as many other musical masterpieces, 
are brilliantly and authoritatively performed by the leading con- 
ductors and orchestras of the composer’s native Czechoslovakia. 


“I defy anyone to work his way through the full sequence of these works, 
never before available in its entirety, without a vastly enlarged apprecia- 
tion of Dvorak as one of the greatest composers of the nineteenth century, 
and one of the greatest symphonists of all music. To make all of these sym- 
phonies accessible in a consistent and authentic quality of presentation is 
a contribution for which we owe Artia a great debt.AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


Sept. 8, is the 120th Anniversary of the birth of Dvorak 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler 


1% 6 1 152 178 
A lord in Shakespeore’s ‘King John’’ 


32 66 44 156 224 
Former President calls his wife? (1,4) 


140 62 
aircraft, 


48 214 26 


A protective cover 


12 4 60 
of fighter 


184 150 158 2 70 164 192 200 212 
Dutch painter, 1606 - 69; ‘“*‘The Night 
Watch,"” 


80 110 222 180 
Famous bibliographer and editor; editor of 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, etc. 


36 Tid 168 42 20 2 T82 160 58 210 
Not betrothed. 


128 198 74 
“They ore__down and 
Common Prayer. 


136 98 220 76 
fallen’’ Book of 


194 166 90 46 

“Ex semper aliquid novi.”’ The ac- 
rostician knows this well. Proverb from 
Pliny. 


1% 


ACROSS 


Wilt thou be a mushroom? Not 
thou! 

Bolzoc pere got changed to a 
native Filipino. 

Upset the salt; it’s added to 
the coiffeur. 

Thug’s handkerchief is moral, 
or is it? 

Cargo that the steamship car- 
ries to make sales. 

Her island’s in Scotland and in 
Southwell, England. 

Mr. Paley found it in the eel- 
pot. P 

A favorite of James !, who made 
him Earl of Somerset. Sounds 
like American 7 down, 

This boot requires portages 
but gets out all the same. 

Go back, little Georgia, with- 
out ire, and get enthusiastic. 
Louisiana joins Georgia short- 
ly in this celebration. 

A valet’s Russian relations, 
and not French. 

The surge thot eggs you on. 
The geor mokes you angry. 
Were the pitcher changed, it 
would be in the bowl. 

Pale and deof. 

Used by bootswain'’s mates to 
pay o visit. 

Get stuck in the mud when you 
try to beg off or beg on. 


132, 
139, 


144, 


151. 


No. 39 


by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a cone 
vgntional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferre 


to the corre- 


sponding squeres in the crossword, and vice versa. 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 


when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person: 


ecrostician. 
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Mope about an ode or an epic. 
Troubles in Will Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Top notch for an immeasurably 
long time. (1,3) 

There’s no B.O. What a bles- 
sing! 

Make 22 Across plural and 
change for a sovereign. 

Indian of the Antilles or French 
or reindeer. 

Mostly here, but not here either. 
Dessert for a small company 
in France. 

Nears the trap now. 

An honorarium in a life enter- 
prise may be simple. 

It's least wild when it’s the 
same before and after tea. 
Rags and tatters in a bluish- 
red sheet. 


DOWN 


is it a mule or a monkey? 
Where there's this, there's o 
way. —.. ... Shakespeare, 
Curtail 61 Across to get this 
British vehicle's American 
equivalent. 

Tire of the Roman way. 
Apostrophize the Tripoliten 
ruler, but follow orders. 

"Ma! He's making eyes at 
me!’ Eyes? or leg? 

ABC plus RST leaves where 
flowers may be. 
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Slap bang in the middle of 

Switzerland. 

Loosen you or clean you out? 
Ben Adhem? Almost, 

when tea’s brought on! 

Years? Yes, but why not ages? 

An outer work whose angle is 

made by two 72 Downs. 

Part ape, but used in fortifi- 

cation all the same. 

Rings with toothy smiles or 

signs of mirth, 

A kind of jib in Italy. 

A meadow in Little America. 

Atool with an inclusive sound. 

In bad odor in Shakespearean 

title. 

Turn to the right before Hi! 

Measures (sic), but.... 

This heroine of 153 Down is 

for sale! 

Japanese admiral once in the 

Mikado. 

Combined with lost identity. 

Works a rope in the music 

drama, 

Sober and remained, | hear. 

To transfer in space devices. 

A split, if in right small sur- 

roundings. 

Found in bonnets and what 

can be estimated, 

Russia without 144 Across 

and chonged slightly. It’s 

without 162 Across, 
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AWARDS FOR EXCEPTIONAL REPORTING 


For consistently digging out indispensable information you can’t get else- 
where .. . for consistent, outstanding public service... for consistently per- 
ceptive reviews of books, plays, TV and the contemporary scene... The 
Reporter has been honored by its peers with twenty-one major journalism 


awards. 


<3 NEW HONORS IN 1961 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB AWARD 
To The Reporter for “Best Magazine 
Reporting of Foreign Affairs” for our 
coverage of Latin America. (This is the 
second successive year The Reporter 
has been honored by the Overseas 
Press Club.) 


SPECIAL AWARD CREATED BY 
THE GEORGE POLK MEMORIAL 
AWARDS COMMITTEE 

To Reporter Washington Editor Doug- 
lass Cater for “bringing clarity to the 
complexities of big government” and 
for “his continuing analysis of the proc- 
esses and pressures in Federal govern- 
ment.” (This is the second time a 
special award has been created for The 
Reporter by the George Polk Memorial 
Committee.) 


THE PAGE ONE AWARD OF THE 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER GUILD 

FOR BEST MAGAZINE REPORTING 
To Douglass Cater and Walter Pincus 


THE REPORTER 


for “The Foreign Legion of U.S. Public 
Relations” in The Reporter, December 
22, 1960. 


If you enjoy courageous reporting and 
polished, adult writing, many of your 
friends undoubtedly will, too — so why 
not give them gift subscriptions to The 
Reporter? 


AT OUR SPECIAL RATE, YOU 
CAN SEND THEM THE NEXT 
20 ISSUES FOR ONLY $2.50. 


If you aren’t already a subscriber, you 
may also take advantage of this special 
rate. Your subscription—or your friends’ 
—will begin as soon as we receive your 
order, so why not mail the card opposite 
today? 


Charge your order if you like — we'll be 
glad to bill you later. But mail the card 
right now, won’t you? 

Regular rates: 1 year $6; 2 years $9.50; 3 years $12. 


(Add $1 per year for foreign postage, $.50 per year 
for Canadian and Pen American Union.) 


660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 





The Way Home 


SYBILLE BEDFORD 


Matter or Lire anp Deatn, by Vir- 


gilia Peterson. Atheneum. $5. 

This is not a book that pretends to 
have no pretensions. It postulates 
fastidious standards of intellect, con- 
science, and behavior. It is beauti- 
fully written in a heady style of 
sometimes Proustian richness, lucid, 
elegant, often hard and swift, that 
carries off quite brilliantly the mul- 
tiple complexities of events and 
meaning (indeed, much of the heart 
and flavor of the book is in its writ- 
ing), but in a style also that is open 
to the pitfalls of its own qualities. 
This is a mandarin book par excel- 
lence. It may infuriate many. And 
whether the author's ability—not un- 
der a bushel—to write rings around 
many of her contemporaries, both 
American and British, will inspire 
them with admiration or impatience, 
I do not know. I can only speak for 
myself, and here I ought to say—and 
this pendulum reaction may well be 
a characteristic of this remarkable, 
in a way unique book—that while 
through much, through most of it 
I was deeply absorbed, stirred, 
admiring, there came points of sur- 
feit and saturation: I became exas- 
perated. 

The narrative is in the form of 
one continuous letter written by the 
author to her mother, who is dead. 
Virgilia Peterson explains that she 
was driven to do this by “an irre- 
pressible need, a high wind of com- 
pulsion.” It is not for one to quarrel 
with an artist's choice of form. Yet 
a letter, a letter to a parent, a parent 
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who is dead, remains a perilous lit- 
erary device, particularly in a book 
of any length. While there is doubt- 
less a gain in flow, momentum, 
unity of voice, it is jeopardized by 
the artificiality (the irksome inter- 
mittent uses of the “you”), the edge 
of pathos, the one-sidedness, and at 
last by sheer monotony. The form 
forces a pitch too constant and too 
high. 

The narrator here explains her 
life at last to her mother, because 
the mother while alive had never let 
her explain, had never understood. 
“There is no plummet to sound an- 
other’s soul. ... There was your view 
of yourself, and my view of you, and 
the view of all those who ever 
touched or hinged upon you, and 
there was the you . . . the one com- 
plete and authorized version of you 
which, if it existed, could exist only 
in God. That I did not understand 
you is small wonder. And this brings 
me to concede, though concession is 
as hard for me as it was for you, that 
logically, historically, indeed inevita- 
bly, you could not have understood 
me. I can only blame you that you 
did not try.” 


Ye BOOK falls into three parts; the 
first is called “The Facts of Life” 
and is laid in New York, where 
the narrator was born (some years, 


one gathers, before 1914). Here 
everything Virgilia Peterson touches 
springs to life. Childhood, the 
brownstone house just west of Fifth 
Avenue, the father “with his unfail- 


ingly tempered patience and gentle 
neutrality . . . his benign unflaunted 
sense of duty,” who was a success{ul 
alienist “as it was called in those 
days,” and who was, “like nearly all 
the best American men I have 
known, self-made”; the Swedish 
grandmother; the youthful  sisier 
who wrote lyrics about Siamese 
dancers; the extraordinary character 
of the mother, dominant, fragile, 
treacherous, and cultivated, a_pas- 
sionate humanist who once fainted 
in a mathematics examination, knew 
Browning by heart, and made the 
housemaids weep. The mother who 
was born in the South in a two-room 
house with a lean-to for a kitchen 
and had slept through her early 
childhood in a trundle bed, and who 
had later resolved “never to lili a 
tray, cook a meal, wrap a parce!,” 
fetch or carry for herself or anyone 
else, and who, though set apart from 
the contemporaries of her society by 
her genuine awe of scholarship and 
a remarkably awakened social con- 
science, was all the same “so good 
an imitation as to be almost a rep- 
lica of what we Northerners cal! a 
Southern belle,” and who is any- 
how far too complex to be pinned 
down here by anything under twen- 
ty pages of quotations. 

Seeds of discord, seeds of doubt. 
After childhood, youth, college, 
dances, the first pursuits of love. 
“Countless as are the circumstances 
of temptation ... I would be hard 
put to find any more tempting than 
those within a great formal city 
stripped down to summer dress. . . . 
No calculated mise en scéne of seduc- 
tion is more sensual than sooty New 
York when the summer sun is down.” 
So begins and ends one of the many 
evocative cadenzas that enrich this 
book. 

The second part, “The Time of 
My Life,” opens with another set 
piece, a (very moving) evocation ol 
Atlantic crossings. The narrator is 
now in France, a student at Grenoble 
University; the time is the mid- 
twenties. (We are given a_ lovely 
sense of the clean-swept, carelrce 
heaven to have then been young, 
American, alive.) The narrator meets 
the man she calls her true love. He 
is a fellow student and a Polish 
prince, an only son with his way to 
make. What goes wrong now is at 
least tangible. His parents oppose 
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... To make available outstand- 
ing works in the humanities and 
science in the most handsomely 
designed, reasonably priced edi- 
tions. Chicago’s Phoenix Books 
Series, a pioneer in this tradi- 
tion, continues in 1961 to be rec- 
ognized as one of the very finest 
paperback lists. Here are the 
newest titles: 


& 


UNIVERSITY OF 
hia _ 


PRESS 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





THE ILIAD OF HOMER 

Translated and with an Introduction 
by Richmond Lattimore. ‘‘The best 
modern verse translation.” — GILBERT 
HIGHET $1.95 


$ THE RITES OF PASSAGE 


By Arnold van Gennep. Discusses the 
rituals underlying the transitional 
stages of man’s life. P64 $1.50 


PURITANISM IN OLD 
AND NEW ENGLAND 


By Alan Simpson. “One of the great 
books of our times.” — The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review P66 $1.35 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By Yves R. Simon. A complete political 
treatise on a government dedicated to 
the common good through united ac- 
tion. P67 $1.95 


ELIZABETHAN AND 
METAPHYSICAL IMAGERY 


By Rosemond Tuve. “Has added criti- 
cal insights which must be taken into 
account from now on.” — Poetry 

P68 $2.25 


MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


By Gustave E. von Grunebaum. Ex- 
plains the Moslem structure of the 
universe, Islam’s relationship to Chris- 
tianity, and its reflection in the West. 

P69 $1.95 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
HABSBURG MONARCHY 


By Oscar Jdszi. “Many books [have 
been] written on the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, but there 
is none which goes so deeply into the 
causes.” — The Manchester Guardian 
P70 $2.25 


THE HOBO 


By Nels Anderson. An incisive, pene- 
trating account of men whose way of 
life has disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene. P71 $1.95 


THE POETRY OF 
DYLAN THOMAS 


By Elder Olson. Defines the complex 
sources and devices in Thomas’s great 
poetry. P72 $1.35 


PONTIAC AND THE 
INDIAN UPRISING 


By Howard Peckham. The spell-binding 

story of the most formidable Indian re- 

sistance the white man ever faced. 
P73 $1.95 


MY SAD CAPTAINS 


By Thom Gunn. New Poems. “His tough 
mind soars in a wide range of images 
.-.He is clearly England’s most im- 
portant export since Auden.” — Chris- 
tian Science Monitor P74 $1.50 


THE LOOKING GLASS 


By Isabella Gardner. A new book of 
ms. “I believe Isabella Gardner to 
a very distinguished poet.” — Edith 
Sitwell P75 $1.50 


THREE PLAYS OF RACINE 
Phaedra, Andromache, Britannicus 
Translated by George Dillon. In ele- 
gant, well-paced blank verse, an Amer- 
ican poet captures Racine’s particular 
precision and spontaneity. P76 $1.95 


... the first ten 


titles in the 
PHOENIX 
SCIENCE SERIES 


Nine carefully selected paperback re- 
prints from the distinguished library 
of hard-cover science books published 
by the University of Chicago Press 
plus one original volume. 


DOWN TO EARTH 

By Carey G. Croneis and William C. 
Krumbein. “A triumphant demonstra- 
tion that discussions of fossils do not 
themselves have to be fossilized.” —Sci- 
ence News Letter PSS501 $2.95 


A MATHEMATICIAN 
EXPLAINS 

By Mayme I. Logsdon. “For us ordi- 
nary folk who fancy we are terrified 


by mathematics.” — The New Yorker 
PSS502 $1.50 


BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
IN MONKEYS 
By Heinrich Kliiver. Original tech- 


niques for studying the neurophysiolo- 
gy of behavior. PSS503 $1.95 


LECTURES ON THE 
CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 
By Gilbert A. Bliss. The notions and 


principles underlying the modern the- 
ories in this field. PSS504 $1.95 


EXPLORING IN PHYSICS 


By Reginald J. Stephenson. A compan- 
ion to From Galileo to the Nuclear Age, 
this volume demonstrates practical ap- 
plications of basic theories. 

PSS505 $1.50 


FROM GALILEO TO THE 

NUCLEAR AGE 

By Harvey Brace Lemon. An informal 

interpretation of the world of physics. 
PSS506 $2.95 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

OF HIGHER ALGEBRA 


By A. Adrian Albert. Compact, self- 
contained discussions. PSS507 $1.35 


LIGHT WAVES 
AND THEIR USES 


By Albert A. Michelson. The first 
American to win the Nobel Prize for 
Physics summarizes the results of 
twenty years’ research in optics. 
PSS508 $1.50 
HIGHLIGHTS OF ASTRONOMY 
By Walter Bartky. “To include not 
only the essential subject matter but... 
myths, legends, history and clever illus- 
trations...is the work of a master 
writer.” — School Science and Mathe- 
matics PSS509 $1.95 


New —A HANDBOOK OF 


BIOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATION 


By Frances W. Zweifel. For the biolo- 
gist who must be his own illustrator 
and the artist who is confronted with 
an unfamiliar subject. PSS510 $1.95 








marriage; so, more mildly, do hers. 
She goes home; she is wretched; she 
turns Catholic for her prince; she 
catches polio, nearly dies, gets cured 
(dispatched in just over one page); 
she waits. Not long enough. The 
prince procrastinates, her mother 
instills doubt, she loses confidence, 
and so it became “not impossible to 
convince myself, when the laughing 
American, who had sat out an eve- 
ning with me began dancing 
serious attendance, that what he 
offered was not an escape but life 
itself.” 

She marries the laughing Ameri- 
can who had a job writing adver- 
tisements for golf balls and had also 
written a novel about a Yale man 
coming of age in a copper mine. 
The marriage fails, amiably; but it 
does provide a form of escape into 
an articulate, permissive life in a 
mixed and liberal New York society 
of the depression years. The narra- 
tor begins to write professionally; 
there are new attempts at the pur- 
suit of love. After some years a sign 
comes from the Polish prince. New 
hope, new waiting; Reno; reinstate- 
ment into the Catholic Church; and 
finally a quiet wedding in London. 

The transplantation of a young 
American woman, raised as an ag- 
nostic humanist liberal, imbued 
with ideals of social justice and in- 
ternational peace, accustomed to the 
material comforts of urban America, 
to an estate in feudal Poland—choco- 
late-brown paint within; mud, for- 
est-dark and leaden skies without 
—must have been an overwhelming 
ordeal. Her husband's family looked 
on her as an outsider whose first 
duty it was to slough off her unde- 
sirable and irrelevant ideas. Her 
husband spent his overcrowded days 
between working hard at running 
an industrial concern, the estate, 
politics, family and religious duties, 
and the shooting of boar and deer. 
In Poland, the narrator gave birth 
to two children. When the first of 
them fell desperately ill, the mother- 
in-law spoke of the will of God and 
attributed the baby’s misery and 
pain to its mother’s not having 
prayed enough. Virgilia Peterson de- 
scribes what she saw—the chauvin- 
ism, the killing poverty, the dirt, the 
hand-kissing peasantry, an upper- 
class admiration (until the nick of 
summer, 1939) for Adolf Hitler 
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_and his works. Yet she blames herself 


for judging, for harking back to 
American ways and ideas, for not 
recognizing that the Polish way was 
“rooted in the soil of an ancient 
tradition”; she blames herself for 
having wrecked her marriage by not 
having pressed herself harder into 
the mold of the mute Polish-Spartan 
wile, for having made emotional de- 
mands on her husband, for having 
actually asked for more of his time 
(he was always off to meetings, to 
Warsaw, to Paris, to Vienna, to night 
clubs), for having shown her need 
of his support. 

In taking on and harping about 
this guilt, Virgilia Peterson is doing 
herself less than justice. For the 
shining note of hope occasionally 
sounded by her book is a very Amer- 
ican belief in certain of the universal 
values. So one can say that American 
values and the narrator as an Ameri- 
can individual come off very well 
indeed. If the book has a hero, it is 
the narrator’s father, a man who 
when young was able to put into his 
diary: “Will I ever become a good 
man? Nothing else would be 
enough.” It was these values that 
man’s daughter took with her to 
Poland. When the Germans came, 
the narrator, her children, and her 
husband—who like the rest of the 
Polish ruling class had been fighting 
hard in the war they had done noth- 
ing to prevent—managed to escape. 


i ore rHirp and last part of the 
book is laid once» more in New 
York. The husband joins the U.S. 
Army and eventually returns to the 
theaters of war. The narrator is try- 
ing to support herself and her two 
small children, but becomes partly 
dependent on her mother (her father 
is now dead), who exploits the finan- 
cial dependence. She writes her first 
book, Polish Profile (a very good ac- 
count), begins a career of lecturing 
and broadcasting. Unhappy relations 
with the mother, strain, money tus- 


sles, loneliness, and betrayal by a 
friend mark that period. There is 
one more—very discreetly handled— 
pursuit of love. After the end of the 
war, her husband lingers in Europe; 
when he at last returns to the 
cramped apartment, they are 
estranged. This situation—lack of 
money, lack of space, of freedom, a 
divided heart—endures for five years. 
Growing children and the Catholic 
impasse on divorce (all the protag- 
onists now are Catholics) block an 
exit. Finally the narrator’s attempt 
at suicide brings—we are not told 
how—a solution. On the last page 
the mother is dead. 

It is this part which to my mind 
is the least satisfactory. Perhaps it is 
because the author was not able to 
transmute so well the still concur- 
rent present as she was able to trans- 
mute the past. Her New York of the 
1920's reads like history written by 
an artist; her well-written denuncia- 
tion of the market place of the 1950's 
reads like a well-written denuncia- 
tion. Perhaps the book sags simply 
because we are no longer told 
enough; the flow of comment has 
become almost entirely abstract. The 
author may be surprised to hear a 
charge of reticence leveled against 
her, but here it is. Too much is 
withheld. Too much merely hinted. 

Perhaps the diminishing return is 
inherent in the method of the book 
itseli—the high tone, the triple rel- 
erence, the grand style, by the very 
intensity of their effect can remain 
effective only for a given time; be- 
yond, reading becomes like listening 
to a symphony composed entirely in 
andante movements. I do_ believe 
that the book could have gained 
immeasurably by cutting, by plan- 
ning it, ruthlessly, as a shorter book. 
Yet one must not carp. If there be 
flaws, they cannot impair for long 
the reverberating impact of the book 
as a whole. It is a work of stature— 
original, bold, and serious; its theme 
is no less than an inquiry into the 
human condition. 

In her preface, Virgilia Peterson 
asks, “While the book was in proc- 
ess, I often waked at night to won- 
der why it should be of such over- 
whelming moment to me to expose 
and explain myself.” Perhaps her 
readers will answer that the com- 
pulsion behind the overwhelming 
moment was the impulse of art. 
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A new best-seller — Yours for $1 
With Membership 








THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION by Bertram D. 
Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe’s biography of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin is also a brilliant historical panorama 
of the events leading up to the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Edmund Wilson called it “the best book in 
its field in any language.” Publisher's Price 
$7.50. Yours For $1. 


PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE ESKIMOS. 
Freuchen, in speaking of the social structure 
and sexual behavior of the Eskimo people, may 
describe things that are at first shocking to 
European or American visitors, but in seeing 
through Freuchen’s eyes how the Eskimo eat, 
love, rear children, and deal with offenders, 
what is illuminated is not only a strange and 
old culture, but ourselves. 16 pages of photo- 
graphs. Publisher's Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


THE FACES OF JUSTICE by Sybille Bedford is a 
brilliant, shocking study of “justice” in Euro- 
poe courts. Publisher's Price $4.50. Yours 
or $1. 


THE DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
of pure detection for those who share his addic- 
tion or are willing to be tempted. Publisher's 
Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


BECKET by Jean Anouilh and THE Z00 STORY by 
Edward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
Broadway production of BECKET this season 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier. THE Z00 STORY 
contains three short plays by the most talked- 
about new American playwright of recent years: 
The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
Sandbox. Publisher's Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


CURTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ably the most talked-about drama critic writing 
in the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
vocative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
sian, and Continental drama can be read with 
pleasure in this large collection of his best 
work. Publisher's Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Rae Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Cavafy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
to be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
century. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
political. Publisher’s Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


LOOKING AT PICTURES by Sir Kenneth Clark. One 
of the most eminent of art historians has written 
what is probably the best example of an instruc- 
tive book on how to see a painting. A delight to 
read. Imported in limited quantity. Publisher's 
Price $10.00. Yours For $1. 


MID-CENTURY 

PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 
NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME 

by James Baldwin, the most accomplished — 
indeed the most brilliant — American Negro prose 
writer. Whether he is writing about the naiveté 


of northern whites, attitudes toward Negro 
sexuality, the terror of Africa on the rise, or his 
hours with Ingmar Bergman and his months with 
Norman Mailer, or what the glory and agony 

of writing is really like, or Protestant 
homosexuality, Baldwin is precise, provocative, 
flashing with insight and daring. This new 
collection of his work is not for the faint-hearted 
or for those who are easily upset by the 
unconventional. Publisher's Price $4.50. 

Yours For $1. 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er’s Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller's books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher's Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. Il. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher’s 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smiles of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 








clan honest man and a good writer.” 


— James Baldwin 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT GRAVES, 
1961 revised edition. ‘On the subject of love, 
no poet in our time has written more or better.” 
Publisher's Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS by W. B. Yeats. 
This volume by one of the great writers of the 
twentieth century includes 2 complete books 
and 12 additional essays brought together for 
~ a time. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours 
or $1. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD by 
Albert William Levi. An intellectual history of 
the last 70 years. Publisher's Price $7.50. 
Yours For $1. 


LIZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
Radin. An excellent example of the scholarship 
of crime, superbly composed and fascinating to 
read. A best-seller. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
Yours For $1. 


PROSPERO’S CELL and REFLECTIONS ON A 
MARINE VENUS by Lawrence Durrell. A one- 
volume edition of two fascinating, autobio- 
graphical travel books, even greater than the 
Alexandria Quartet. Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, The Merchant of- Venice. Three vol- 
umes from the finest edition of Shakespeare's 
fer st Publisher's Price $10.95. Yours 
or $1. 


You May Choose As Many As 3 Selections For *! Each With Membership 





THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31 Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century 
magazine (among the most talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my membership by 
sending me the selection(s) | have listed below. After this introductory offer, | need buy only five more 
selections during the coming year at substantial discounts from the publisher's price. For every four selections 
purchased at the member's reduced price, | shall receive FREE a fifth selection of my own choosing. 


| want 1 selection fer $1 () 
My selecti 


2 selections for $2 (— 


3 selections for $3 () 











NAME___ 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE___STATE 








© Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection(s) plus shipping expense. 
( My check is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage. New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 














Bullfighter in the Academy 


JUSTIN O’BRIEN 


e.ectep Essays, by Henry de Monther- 
lant. Edited and with an introduction 
by Peter Quennell. Translated from the 
French by John Weightman. Macmillan. $5. 


When Henry de Montherlant was 
elected to the French Academy last 
year, he was, as a special favor and 
at his own request, excused from the 
usual formality of announcing his 
candidature. Many of his immediate 
elders—Jean Cocteau, André Mau- 
rois, Jules Romains—already wore 
the embroidered green uniform, but 
they had gone through the formali- 
ties, including the deadly visits to 
the living members. Of the more 
remote generation of giants, only 
Paul Valéry had been admitted the 
first time he knocked; Claudel had 
lost out to a nonentity and then re- 
turned years later, Proust had died 
too young, and Gide had refrained 
from knocking. Alone of his age 
group, which includes Aragon, 
Giono, Jouhandeau, and Malraux, 
Montherlant was spontaneously in- 
vited to sit among the Immortals. 
But, even before reaching the age 
of sixty, he had seemed eminently eli- 
gible for the Academy: as novelist, 
essayist, and dramatist, he had lived 
for his writing and produced more 
than forty published volumes. 

Many articulate Frenchmen had 
seen him as the greatest living writer 
of France. Gide had spoken of his 
“undeniable authenticity,” and Ca- 
mus had been stirred by his essays. 
Romain Rolland and Louis Aragon, 
both Marxists, declared him to be as 
thoroughly French as one could pos- 
sibly be; and Malraux saw him as 
reflecting the same heroic tradition 
that he himself embodied. Such 
unanimity is rare enough in France 
to warrant special handling, particu- 
larly for an intellectual whose title 
of nobility goes back at least to 
Louis XIV. 


— DE MONTHERLANT was born 
in Paris in 1896 of a family of 
remote Catalan origin established in 
France in the eleventh century. In 
1914, he went almost directly from 
his Catholic school to the front. Seri- 
ously wounded by shrapnel, he began 
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writing, even before the war was over, 
of his youth and the excitement of 
battle. Under various Romantic in- 
fluences, he aimed to develop his 


_personality to the utmost; turning 


his back on the unrest of his genera- 


tion, he asserted himself as the 
champion of vigor, sport, and 
health. 

His first book, La Reléve du 


Matin (1920), with its glorification of 
adolescence (the one period when 
man really possesses a soul, accord- 
ing to him, is between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen), was followed 
by Le Songe (1922), a semi-autobio- 
graphical novel of heroism at the 
front, and a series of lyric stories 
and poems singing the beauty of 
sport, virile energy, and teamwork. 
In 1925 he fled Paris to seek heroism 
in cruder countries and crueler cli- 
mates, spending most of the next ten 
years in Spain, Italy, and North 
Africa. There are many advantages; 
he claims, in cutting yourself off 
from the world and “placing your- 
self in a posthumous condition”: 

“You find out who your real 
friends are. You find out to what 
extent your work can stand on its 
own feet. You see other people do- 
ing things and you _ yourself—al- 
though able to do as much—doing 
nothing: this is a satisfying specta- 
cle. You feel, and know yourself to 
be, forgotten and this fills you with 
a mysterious joy; the flattering 
tongues have ceased to wag and the 
encircling silence already foretokens 
the symphonies of eternity. You learn 
to accept insults from those who 
know you are too far away to re- 
taliate and, in any case, devoid of 
social power; soon you approve of 
such insults, because they are part 
of the natural order of things; the 
day comes when you even like them, 
and perhaps even provoke them. 
When you come up again after 
plumbing these depths, you are proof 
against many things. It is not possi- 
ble to gain much hold over a man 
whose ideal is death in life—or at 
least to be dead to the world, since 
such a death is, in fact, the true 
life.” 


When he did “come up again” he 
was the author of Les Bestiaives 
(1926, the same year as The Sun 
Also Rises), a vivid novel of bull- 
fighting and sentiment set in Spain, 
La Petite Infante de Castille (192%), 
and the essays of Mors et Vita (19:2) 
—all revealing the youthful, egoc«n- 
tric romantic, proud of being a 
member of the exclusive Catalan e- 
ligious brotherhood of Monser at 
just as he was proud of bei: g, 
though a Frenchman, a genuiie 
bullfighter. 

But in his novel Les Célibatai es 
(1934), written alter the prolonged 
crisis of the “hunted traveler,” ‘ie 
abandoned his aggressively subjcc- 
tive attitude to handle ironically a 
theme remote from himself. Tie 
ironic mood also dominated his nia- 
jor series of four novels dealing with 
love and marriage, from Les Jeuies 
Filles of 1936 through Les Lépreuses 
of 1939 (entitled Pity for Women 
and Costals and the Hippogiff 
when they appeared here a decade 
ago in a two-volume translation). In 
France the novels caused a scandal. 
Was this long epistolary account of 
a young novelist’s dabbling in senti- 
ment and sex intended as a tract 
against women or against marriagc? 
Montherlant had already written in 
the foreword to a volume of essays: 

“Before 1925, I accepted the idea 
of getting married for reasons ol 
social propriety or even social inter- 
est, and I had been on the verge of 
this kind of action. Now it seemed 
hateful to me... . if, as a 
bachelor, I already found the hum- 
bler preoccupations of life a con- 
stant nuisance, what would it be like 
were I a married man? There is a 
serious way of being philosophically 
minded, of being religiously minded, 
and of approaching artistic creation 
which is incompatible with mar- 
riage, at least for certain kinds of 
men: either my wile would be neg- 
lected and would suffer, or the dee))- 
est part of myself—my soul—would 
be ruined, or, more probably still, 
both would be damaged. Lastly, | 
wished to remain free to accept any 
of the possibilities hanging over me: 
either war, or (if I became a believer) 
the total form of the religious lile, 
or (in the absence of religious be- 
lief) still greater austerity—or again, 
other, new adventures. In short, | 
realized in time the madness ol 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 








Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 





STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 


“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
‘most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U. S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


VITAMIN S 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. Page after 
page in the Free Hudson Catalog shows 
tremendous dollar savings on Vitamins, 
Vitamin-Mineral combinations and Food 
Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular mul- 
tiple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
. . . the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 


Here is another—a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vita- 
min C and minerals (similar to a brand 
nationally advertised at $4.40 per 100) 
... only $2.10 per 100 DIRECT from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 48 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson vitamin products are sold with 
a money back guarantee. 


ELUDSON 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-927, New York 11, New York 
- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Hudson Vitamins 

have been awarded both the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 

and McCALL’s 

USE-TESTED SEAL 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, inc. 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-927, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


NAME 
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discrimination 
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Morris Milgram, Pres. Planned Communities, 
Inc. Dept. R 
84 Nassav Street, Princeton, NJ. 
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SHEEP 


by William }. Lederer 
co-suti ae 
¥ * . 
artamerica is is reading it! 


ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. “Name the 
book—we'll find it.” Fiction or non-fiction. 
All authors, subjects. Free search—courte- 
ous service—no obligation to buy. 


BOOKS-ON-FILE, Dept. RE-4 
Union City, New Jersey 
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forging new bonds for myself, when 
I had set out to achieve detachment.” 


bhp despite the clamor caused by 
each of Montherlant’s books in 
turn and their attendgnt success, 
despite his rather late and dazzling 
fame in the French theater, begin- 
ning with La Reine Morte at the 
Comédie-Francaise in 1942 and con- 
tinuing with at least ten plays since 
then, Henry de Montherlant re- 
mains but little read and _ little 
known in England and America. 

Is he “too French” for our taste? 
Hardly, for the French themselves 
don’t know what to think of him, 
except that they agree as to his emi- 
nence, saying that, unlike some 
others, he deserves to be in the 
French Academy. Rather, the para- 
doxes of his complex personality 
upset our criteria of judgment. What 
can we make of an avowed unbe- 
liever who remains a Catholic 
obsessed with problems of faith 
(and describing his attitude  to- 
ward Catholicism as “that of the 
Mediterranean towards its beaches, 
now caressing and now retreating. 
Or, like a cat biting and licking at 
the same time’’); of an ascetic who 
glorifies the life of the senses, claim- 
ing that “the act of carnal possession 
gives the strongest possible concep- 
tion of what is called the Absolute”; 
of a Frenchman who fights in the 
Spanish bull ring; of an aristocrat 
who often ridicules nobility and 
hereditary privilege; of a solitary 
who consistently extols human 
brotherhood; of the chief spokes- 
man for the modern cult of early 
youth who nevertheless “spits on” 
the self he was between seventeen 
and twenty-seven; of an intense pa- 
triot whose severity toward his coun- 
try has occasionally made his fellow 
Frenchmen suspect his loyalty; of a 
victim of the First World War who 
permanently maintained himself 
ready for the next war and rushed 
to the front in 1939; of a highly suc- 
cessful dramatist who claims to de- 
spise the theater as a sort of Punch 
and Judy show or “the tumbling of 
clowns”? To these, as to other ap- 
parent contradictions in his ideas 
and behavior, Henry de Montherlant 
gives an answer in one of his early 
essays: 

“The good life always depends on 
a balancing of contrary forces, such 
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as the ancients symbolized in Mer. 
cury’s wand, which consists of two 
hostile serpents rocking together in 
love and between them supporting 
the winged branch. The reason for 
this is simple; Nature sets us the ex. 
ample. Nature, within herself, makes 
night alternate with day, heat with 
cold, rain with drought, calm 
with tempests; and, within bodies, 
fasting and food, activity and sle«p; 
but no one argues from this tat 
Nature is incoherent or that |r 
variety leads to confusion. Like |ier, 
I refuse to make a choice. I wish 
to enter ever more completely into 
the universal law of alternating 
rhythms and the divine interplay of 
compensation; to put it in the |an- 
guage of my times, I wish to be 
effective in all directions. It is a pe- 
dantic conception to see the yea and 
the nay in opposite camps and wear- 
ing different coloured jerseys, like 
football teams.” 


Tr MIGHT be argued that the Freuch 
should be as upset by _ the 
paradoxes of Montherlant as we are. 
But they have all his work reaclily 
at hand, to recall or consult, where- 
as we have been offered but sam- 
plings and at infrequent intervals. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson in London 
and Macmillan in New York have 
now embarked upon a uniform edi- 
tion of his works, and for the first 
time we have a collection of his ag- 
gressively independent, occasionally 
maddening essays written between 
1918 and 1955 as “an introduction 
to their many-sided author’s point of 
view.” Skillfully selected by Peter 
Quennell and admirably translated 
by John Weightman, they preserve 
in English that haughty, astringent, 
almost frightening insolence which 
makes French critics constantly re- 
fer to his ton royal and his grandeur. 
What he says of Saint-Simon’s style 
in one of his few purely literary 
essays applies directly to his own: 

“But he had the instinct, the 
antennae of a master-writer, and that 
is why his style is not dated, like 
that of authors who adopt a fake 
peasant or a fake popular speech. It 
is characterized by a staying power, 
a verve, a venomousness, a hyper- 
sensitivity and a sheer pleasure in 
the writing which in themselves 
would be enough to give it life, that 
is to ensure its success.” 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by BERNARD Darwin. 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas. New Index 
gives the number of each quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition. 1,022 pages. 

















A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fow er. The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
guidance and many examples. /4th Printing. 
730 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. Mat- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of 51 American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edited by Sm ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucu. The best known and probably the 
most highly prized anthology of English 
poetry. Covers seven centuries of poetic de- 
velopment from thirteenth-century lyrics to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,198 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm Pau Harvey. 
Alphabetically arranged for ready reference, 
this single volume covers the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature, showing at 
he same time its background and its influ- 
nce on English literature. 499 pages. 















THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO FRENCH LITERATURE 

Compiled and edited by Sim Paut Harvey and 
E. Hesettine. 6,000 entries: articles on 
Poets, novelists, dramatists, critics, historians, 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers; biogra- 
Phies, etc.; 900 pages: alphabetical listing; 
Toss-referencing; 2 maps. 


BOOKS ARE ALMOST FOUR TIMES THE SIZE SHOWN HERE 












A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By MarGaret NICHOLSON, based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 
especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by PuyLuis HARTNOLL. A one-volume 
encyclopedia of the theatre in all countries 
and all periods. This second edition has a 
supplement containing 154 illustrations and 
four pages of additional bibliography. Second 
Edition. 1,028 pages. Illustrated. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Harvey. 
Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 
English language, with brief biographies of 
writers, summaries of plots, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly me? 
with in our literature. 3rd Edition. 940 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By James D. Hart. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent books and information on writers 
who have come into prominence since 1948, 
3rd Edition, 898 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. Scuores. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes biogra- 
phies, opera plots and a Pronouncing Glos- 
sary of some 7,000 names and terms. 9rh 
Edition. Mlustrated. 1,255 pages. 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Prepared by WittaM Litt Le, H.W. FowLer 
and J, Courson, Revised and edited by C. T. 
Onions. The big one-volume dictionary (also 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the renowned “historical princi- 
ples” which have made the original 13- 
volume Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. 3rd Edition. 2,538 pages. 
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A unique offer to Reporter readers 


C= ... publishes the best reference books in the English lan- 

guage,” says Charles Poore in Harper's. Undoubtedly you have 
always wanted to own several, or all, of the books described on this 
page. Now, for a limited time, you have the privilege of examining your 
choice of these titles in your own home, with the understanding that you 
may pay for them on a budget plan. (Details aré explained in the cou- 
pon below. ) 

This is your golden opportunity to build an Oxford reference 
library that is the dream of every educated person...on terms that 
permit easy monthly payments. 

Published and periodically revised by Oxford University Press, 
honored by scholars and treasured by their owners, these modern ref- 
erence works form a bond of kinship between men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world. Which of them belongs in your library now? 
You can make the choice without moving from your chair; use the 
coupon below to order as many volumes as you wish. You need send no 
money. Simply indicate the titles you wish, clip the coupon, and mail it 











THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES [0 COMPANION TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE $10.00 
SPECIAL OXFORD PURCHASE PLAN COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE $10.00 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc, COMPANION TO FRENCH 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J LITERATURE $12.50 
SICA 
Please send me the Oxford Reference Books I tee ~| To cuasseen 


have checked. If my order totals more than $11.00 
I am to receive an itemized invoice. This may be 
paid in full or at the rate of $5.00 a month until 
the last remaining balance is paid 


(0 COMPANION TO 
MUSIC $25.00 


COMPANION TO 
THE THEATRE $11.50 


) FOWLER: MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE $3.75 


NICHOLSON, AMERICAN 
ENGLISH USAGE $5.00 


OXFORD BOOK OF 


Orders totaling less than $11.00 will be accompa- 
nied by a bill payable in full at the end of 30 days, 


OO. cere — AMERICAN VERSE $7.00 
} OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE $6.50 

Address — —-—— [ OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS $10.50 
. SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH 

City — Zone = State OXFORD UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY $30 00 
°o.4 





























Make a dream come 


If you love children, your heart will go out to Tommy 
Littleraven, a 9-year-old American Indian boy who is 
attending school off the reservation for the first time. Going 
to school in town frightens Tommy. He is afraid that his 
non-Indian schoolmates are laughing at his tattered cloth- 
ing, at his faulty English. 

He yearns to join the school club, buy personal books, 
clothing, go out for a soda with the other boys. But his 
parents are too poor to give him pocket money. And so 
Tommy wanders off by himself and dreams that someda 
he will have the money to do what his non-Indian school- 
mates do. 


true! You, your school or group can make this dream 


come true for an Indian child like Tommy. Contribute $10 a month and provide one 
Indian youngster with suitable clothing, personal books and a cash allowance. You will 
receive the photograph and story of the child you help and enjoy a warm person-to-person 
relationship through an exchange of letters. Please give one Indian youngster an even 


break — and the sense of sect 
American life. 


SS eT 


Save the Children Federa- 
tion, the first international, 
non-sectarian welfare organ- 
ization in the U. S., is regis- 
tered with the U. S. State 
Department Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid and is a member of the 
International Union For Child 
Welfare. The Federation's 
financial records are audited 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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Enclosed is my first payment: 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


Contributions ore income tax deductible. 
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Serving Children for 30 Years 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
wish to contribute $120.00 annually to help an American 


10.00 amonth [) $ 60.00 semi-annually FJ 
30.00 a quarter [) $120.00 annually oO 
cannot sponsor a child, enclosed is contribution of $. 
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Once again, 


all America 
is talking 


about the crime 
of the century 


THE STORY OF THE 
LINDBERGH CASE 








|| The Crisis 
in Psychiatry 
and Religion 


By O. Hobart Mowrer 











Have both Freudian psychol- 
ogy and religion failed to serve 
the mentally disturbed? Pro- 
fessor Mowrer asserts that they 
have, and maintains that the 
basic fault is a refusal to recog- 
nize the reality of guilt and sin. 
“If pastors, teachers, social 
workers, and all who work 
with people are willing to be 
forced to think through the 
basic assumptions with which 
they have been working, this 
book will challenge them on 
every page.”—Lutheran 





BY GEORGE WALLER 





$1.95 at all bookstores 














16 pages of photographs. $6.95 
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An original INSIGHT BOOK from 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
Princeton, New Jersey 






































Journalism’s 
Albatross 


LOUIS M. LYONS 


= AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN, by Ber- 


nard A. Weisberger. University of 
Chicago Press. $4.50. 


It is a hard time to be writing the 
history of the American newspaper- 
man, difficult to avoid a pattern of 
decline and fall. From the sub- 
versive pamphleteer of the e:ght- 
eenth century to today’s syndic.ited 
columnist, the American news- 
paperman has _ historically een 
an individualist. But now the news- 
paper has become almost as stnd- 
ardized as our other mass-market 
staples. Even the columnist whose 
personality is used to flavor our 
salt-free editorial pages is a comier- 
cial product of syndication. Hardly 
an editor’s name is known toilay, 
only the big publishers. Thoug) all 
reporters have bylines, they are just 
part of the format, and syndicated 
fixtures and wire copy leave little 
space for staff writing anyway; nor 
is much desired beyond routine. 


M* WEISBERGER is aware of all this 

as he moves from the heroic 
days of the independent editors, past 
the muckraking reform of great re- 
porters, through the swashbuckling, 
rowdy competitions for massive cir- 
culation, to the flatlands of modern 
journalism. But he refuses to accept 
this bleak scene as the end product 
of newspaper history. Nor does he 
despair of a press largely fashioned 
to market acceptance, which has com- 
promised conscience for circulation 
and diluted substance with trivia fot 
merchandising success: “A new 
American newspaperman may yet 
emerge, wielding some unforeseen 
cost-cutting mechanism, reaching for 
some as yet unsuspected audience, 
shouting, shaping, innovating, and 
carrying on the traditions of a call- 
ing which, all in all, has had many 
things to boast of.” 

The historian’s optimistic deter- 
mination that his history shall not 
come to a dead end is unsupported 
by his grim recital of the current con 
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ditions of publishing. It was a great 
story to tell until the current chap- 
ter, and Mr. Weisberger tells it with 
the zest of one who appreciates the 
¢famboyance as well as the dedication 
of the old-time editors. This is an 
informed and sophisticated account 
of the changing role of the press 
through the changing patterns of our 
society, in which it has been both 
a factor and a result, making its 
impact on the needs of the day and 
also conditioned by them. 

The period when the press enjoyed 
its greatest vitality was the half 
century or so after it became inde- 
pendent of political parties, before 
the rise of mass advertising turned 
it into the handmaiden of market- 
ing. This period—which may rough- 
ly be defined as that between the 
Civil War and the First World War 
-also saw the rise of the city; and 
Mr. Weisberger relates the decline 
of the newspaper’s hold on its read- 
ers to the dispersal of its readers 
through the suburbs. The problem 
of the big-city paper is to recover 
a vital relation to its community, 
which means “develop a distinctive 
character. Return to a more honest 
and direct relation to the reader. 


‘ 












Throw away the ‘bushel basket’ idea. 
A newspaper does not have to be 
all things to all people.” 

In its heyday of energy, in the 
early 1900's, the newspaper launched 
crusades but seldom paused to see 
them through. The best reporters 
turned to magazines, just as, a gen- 
eration later, foreign correspondents 
turned to books in order to be able 
to say all that newspaper limitations 
excluded. The newspaper was in- 
hospitable to explanation and inter- 
pretation of world conditions. So 
the American people were caught 
by surprise in two world wars. “The 
nature of reporting,” Mr. Weisberger 
notes, “had helped create a paradox 
in which the American people had 
more information of world affairs 
than ever before, yet seemed no more 
capable of understanding them.” 
This condition clearly did not end 
with the period he describes. 

Mr. Weisberger applauds the dis- 
cipline of objectivity American jour- 
nalism developed. But he shrewd- 
ly observes that this very quality 
trapped the press when McCarthy 
exploited it. He feels that most jour- 
nalists are still bemused in this 
dilemma and are even more en- 








tangled in the pervasive pressagentry 
of modern business and government, 
so that it becomes almost impossible 
to separate independent investiga- 
tion from planted information. The 
more sophisticated readers assume 
that any news beat is really a leak. 

Of course Mr. Weisberger makes 
the familiar exceptions of a few 
distinguished newspapers and con- 
cedes that great editors have been 
the exception in any time. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the press has 
fallen upon thin times, despite the 
fact that our city rooms are staffed 
with more able and dedicated re- 
porters than ever before. It is not 
only that television has stolen the 
glamour of journalism. The bland 
demands of blanket coverage of the 
market have institutionalized every- 
thing about the newspaper. This is 
journalism’s albatross. 

This compact and lively account 
—another in the series of “Chicago 
History of American Civilization”— 
should remind publishers that only 
the full use of the freedom of the 
press they like to talk about can 
prevent the newspaper from _be- 
coming just another manufactured 














Just published! 
The first truly new 


“PETIT LAROUSSE”’ 


in fifty years! 


He rr is . . . the NEW Petit Larousse! NEW 

format—NEW facte—NEW art reproductions— 
NEW in the method of printing for easier reading 
—NEW in everything except the dedication to em- 
brace every sphere of interest and knowledge which 
has made its predecessor, the Nouveau Petit La- 
rousse Illustré, the only book of its kind in the 
world! And, now, by joining the French Book 
Guild which brings the most-talked-about French 
best-sellers to your door for only a fraction of book 
store prices, you get the NEW Perit Larousse for 
only $1.00! 


t costs nothing to join the French Book Guild . 

© dues, no fees. As a member, you choose the 
books you want from the descriptive brochure 
iled to you each month-—and purchase them for 
ly $1.96 each plus 24¢ postage (occasional selec- 
ions at slightly higher prices)—instead of at re- 
il Prices up to $3.50 and higher. In addition, you 
ive a FREE “‘Bonuus Book” with each fourth 
lection accepted. 
























































































































By mailing the enclosed coupon you get your copy 
of the NEW Petit Larousse for only $1.00 (you 
save 
French best-seilers shown here as your first selec- 
tion for only $1.96 . . 
$14.45 for only 
continue membership for as long as you wish, or 
you may 
three more selections. But hurry! 
today 
Petit Larousse . . . 
book offered here for the very first time! 


Green. Just out. 


Only 


with membership in 
the French 
Book Guild 
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$750 


YOU SAVE 


JOIN THE CLUB TODAY 


$6.50)—plus your choice of ONE of the 
- & total value of up to 
$2.96 (plus postage). You may 
cancel after you have accepted only 
Mail the coupon 
among the first to own the NEW 
and of one “‘first selection” 


and be 


LE SALUT (1944-1946) by General de Gaulle. 
2 Vols. The ro oF liberation < France and 
the immediate post war period. Retail $5.75. 
ITRES DE LA LiTTERATUR by Emile 
Henriot of the Academic Francaise, 2 vols. An 
up- to-date condensed history of literature. Retail 


BELLADA EDITEUR by Paul Vialar. A sharp 
witted and — } oa , about the intrigues of 
— an publi A . Retail 





thaaue HOMME DANS SA NUIT by Julien 
and pa of conscience. 
Retail $4.00. 

LES NOUVEAUX ARISs- 
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The French Book Guild, Dept. R-9, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
Please one me in the French 


Book Guild, send me my ‘Petit minimum of three more selec- 
bg —_— phy ; ps Larousse”’ and k checked tions during the coming twelve 
thor of the famous book | 8% ®y_ first jon “an@ bill months and | am to receive a 
and film ‘The Aristocrats” §! ™¢ $2.96 plus ae ($1.00 for valuable ‘Bonus Book” free with 
gives us a brilliant new $ my each four selections | accept. 
novel about youth and its tas S$ NOUVEAUX 
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1960 EDITION OF THE DEFINITIVE 

FRENCH DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPEDIA 

© includes the lotest on missiles and oircreft 
like the new French jet “Cerevelle” 

@ 1814 poges—48 in full coler—including 
Ort reproductions of modern masterpieces 

@ 70,000 articies, $130 illustrations, 114 maps f 
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The fascinating history of 
France from June 1944 
threugh May 1945 as told 
in brilliant prose by a 
world-famed historian. "100 
pages. Retail $6.95. 
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FREE COURSE 
IN ECONOMICS 
Offered as a Public Service 
By Correspondence 
Also Classes in Many Cities 
A study that will help you 
understand today’s trend in 
business, labor and taxes. 
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HUMANISM — THE UNIFYING 

MOVEMENT FOR FREE MINDS! 
Ethical, humanitarian; based on natural 
and secial sciences; 
natural. Interested? AMERICAN HUMANIST 
ASSOCIATION welcomes you; local chapters, 
publications—The Humanist and Free Mind. 
Send $1 for 3 month trial membership, or 
$5 for year, t 
AMERICAN 

Dept. R 





oe: 
HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


















“Dac HammarskjoLp has announced 
a new, greatly expanded United Nations 
deficit for 1961: quite a problem from 
his standpoint, because he doesn't have 
a real government to back him up. Now, 
if he had a real World Rule under World 
Law, he'd have, of course, a World 
Currency and a World Bank, and a 
World Printing Press, and the deficit 
would disappear ir a swirl of World 
Paper Bank Notes, 
all printed in five 
languages, includ- 
ing Worldspeak.” 






From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-4, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 





BOOK OF 
15 PARADOXES 
in Math and Logic 


ere’s a wonderful way to sharpen 
your mind. 15 great paradoxes in 
math and logic. 2 equals 1; a + b 
does equal b + a, the dintance 
between two points inside a square 
inch is longer than the distance from 
Earth to Sun! 12 more stumpers, com- 
piled by noted Prof. Aubrey Ranenes, 
Paper bound, over 40 pages 
ly —. no further tbiteation, nothing 
copy of ‘Paradoxes and Common 
a with 25¢ and your mame and address 
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Wealth Springs 
Eternal 


WILLIAM LETWIN 


HE New MILLIONAIRES AND How THEY 
Mape TuHeir Fortunes, by the Editors 
of the Wall Street Journal. Geis. $4.95. 


How-to-do-it books have now reached 
maturity. In this, the latest and best 
of them, the authors teach a really 
valuable art, and in a refreshing 
and imaginative style. The subject 
is not how to strip antique furniture 
or speak colloquial Arabic, but 
the grave and universal matter 
of how to make money, much 
money, fast. And instead of passing 
out dry-as-dust recipes, so abstract 
that if the reader could understand 
how to apply them he would not 
need to be told them, the editors of 
the Wall Street Journal have put 
their lessons into the shape of four- 
teen charming parables. Readers will 
be so entranced by these fables that 
they may not notice the morals, 
which the editors, unlike Aesop, re- 
frain from stating explicitly. 

The rules for becoming a million- 
aire are actually few, and some are 
easy to follow. It does not matter 
where you are born; Europe will do, 
or any part of the United States, 
though it will help somewhat to 
grow up in a small town. Your father 
should never have been wealthy, or 
if he ever was, then he must have 
lost all his wealth in the Great 
Crash; should you have inherited 
money, choose some other goal. In 
fact, your chances of doing well are 
somewhat better if you were or- 
phaned at an early age. Start any- 
where, but start with nothing or as 
close to it as you can get. 

Education is irrelevant: some mil- 
lionaires have higher degrees, some 
ran away from grade school. Mili- 
tary service is a slight handicap, but 
if fight you must, choose the sea. Of 
the New Millionaires, twenty-nine 
per cent were in the Navy—half of 
them pilots (transport or observa- 
tion)—whereas only seven per cent 
are veterans of the Army. Age makes 
little difference, within reasonable 
limits; anything between thirty-four 
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and fifty-nine will do. The contest 
is open to nearly everyone. 

It is very important to choose your 
field wisely. Go into old, estab. { 
lished industries, but avoid head-on 
competition. Don’t make anything 
more modern than a mousetrap, but 
make your mousetrap better, or i{ no 
better, different. In the words o! the 
assistant to one of the New Million- 
aires, Winston J. Schuler of \ar- 
shall, Michigan: “A good ste:k jis 
essentially the same anywhere; it is 
things like the bread and re\ishes 
which make the difference.” 

You can succeed pretty wei! in 
either manufacturing or in s¢ ‘vice 
industries, but while real-estate «eal- 
ings will get you five or six or seven 
million and public relations o:\ly a 
bit over one million, producing 
photocopy equipment will pu: you 
at the head of the list. Builders earn 
twice as much as bakers, and reiting 
trucks is twice as profitable as se|ling 
cars. All the stories show, however, 
that you can save more by avoiding 
taxes (lawfully) than you can make 
by selling goods. It is a wise man 
who knows that the more corpora- 
tions he owns, the lower his income 
and the higher his capital gains; o1 
as Peter Kanavos, a Boston :eal- 
estate developer, puts it, “The more 
you subdivide, the lower taxes are.” 

It is hardly worth mentioning that 
as you must start out with no money 
at all, you will have to borrow. This 


q 





may strike you as difficult, but don't 
despair: since banks make their 
money by lending, they need you as 
badly as you need them; and every 
loan you succeed in raising will im- 


prove your credit standing. 
FEW personal characteristics 


A should be cultivated. Above all, 
you must be superlatively self-conf- 
dent. This confidence will make you 
wealthy, if it is well founded, and 
the wealthier you become, the great 
er your self-confidence, no doubt. It 
also helps to be good-looking, though 
there again, perhaps, success makes 
people look good. There is one other 
important asset. In the words ol 
Ralph Schneider, who founded the 
Diners’ Club: “How do you become 
a millionaire? I'll give you a hint 
Get lucky.” For those who aren't 
sure how to become lucky, the edi 
tors of the Journal cite a maxim: 
“The people with the best ‘ud 
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usually turn out to have manufac- 
tured most of it themselves.” 

It is much easier to make a mil- 
lion than to learn to live with it. 
How much money should one spend? 
Where one millionaire, Samuel G. 
Rautbord of Apeco, gave up Cadil- 
lacs because they cost too much (and 
adopted instead a Rolls Royce, 
which depreciates less quickly), an- 
other discarded his black Cadillac 
limousine because being chauf- 
feured in it “made him feel preten- 
tious.” Jim Walter, who sells shell 
houses, drives himself; he would not 
be “averse to having a chauffeur,” 
but does without because “in Tampa 
that just wouldn’t go.” 

Should you, like Thomas F. Bolack 
of Farmington, New Mexico, live in 
a ten-thousand-dollar town house, 
keep no servants except a part-time 
cleaning woman, and eat off blue 
plastic plates? Or should you own 
more than one hundred suits, hang 
Marseilles street lamps upside down 
as chandeliers for your study, or fur- 
nish a Fifth Avenue apartment in 
such luxury that friends say, “It’s 
like walking on  hundred-dollar 
bills’? The editors unfortunately do 
not tell which is the best way, but 
perhaps they mean to say that it 
does not matter how you spend your 
money or exactly how many millions 
you have. Does not Ralph Schneider 
say: “Really the only difference is 
that before, I had every problem 
everyone else had—raising my chil- 
dren, keeping healthy, providing for 
my family. Today I have all of the 
same problems except that I don’t 
worry about money.” 


_— RULES for getting and spend- 

ing are surely the soundest now 
known to science. There is only one 
important question to which the 
editors have given no explicit an- 
swer. But if we rely, as we must, on 
the printed record, the answer is: 
to become a New Millionaire you 
need not read the Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Three Important Books 











from G2? COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Dreams of Reason 


Science and Utopias 





By René Dubos. “Profound analysis of science in our day . . . Every- 
one who reads Dr. Dubos’ presentation of how scientists work, and 
the kind of motivation and concern which dominate their lives, will 
gain an insight into the nature of our times in relation to science that 
is, alas, all too rare.” — I. B. Conen, N. ¥. Times Book Review $5.00 


Roosevelt’s Farmer 
Claude R. Wickard in the New Deal 





By Dean Albertson. From 1933 to 1945 Wickard served in the 
Department of Agriculture, and was Secretary throughout the Second 
World War. Drawing heavily on his diary and personal papers, and 
on interviews with such figures as Henry Wallace, Howard Tolley, 
Frances Perkins, and M. L. Wilson, the author has developed an 
intimate study of the man and the workings of the agency in a crucial 
period. Firsthand information on key cabinet meetings and admin- 
istrative conferences make this an outstanding contribution to under- 
standing the Roosevelt presidency. $6.00 


A Century of Civil Rights 


By Milton R. Konvitz. With a Study of State Law against Dis- 
crimination by Theodore Leskes. A century after the Civil War the 
United States is still struggling to expand civil rights on the federal, 
state, and local level. Dr. Konvitz discusses slavery in the South and 
compares it with other parts of the world from ancient to modern 
times. Slavery was regarded elsewhere as an economic institution 
and as an individual's misfortune. In the South slavery was regarded 
as “a racial arrangement and it was not the misfortune but rather 
the proper estate of the Negro.” 





The author defines civil rights as the right of everyone to equality of 
treatment in accommodations, including employment, education, and 
housing. He states, “now Americans must still teach one another what 
it means to be a human being.” He concludes with a discussion of 
current Southern demands for “voluntarism” and “moderation.” $6.00 


At your bookstore 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, New York 
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Whenever I want the monthly selection I need 
do nothing, it will be sent to me automatically. 
But if I wish any of the other selections—or 
wish no record at all that month—I will notify 


$734. Tchaikovsky: SYM. 


739. Gries weeee +4 ° 
PHONY WO. 4. A superb per- 


CERTO, Schum ° 
ERTO. Brill rently amme 
Ravel, Enesco ‘ e Phiiharm Claudio Arrau and the 
n $4.96; Stereo $5. e Ph inarmoma Orch $4.98 


Gres Dy Liszt 
$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


super’ 
~by the world’s great artists like those whose 
albums are shown here with their Club price 
—I will pay $3.98, $4.98 or $5.98, depending on 
the record purchased, plus a small charge for 
postage, packing and mailing 7 days after | 
receive each album 

You will send me—FREE—each month the 
iMustrated Angel Record Club Review (The 
Stylus) which pictures and describes the 

thiy selections and alternate selections 


No-Risk GuaRANTEE: 


If not delighted, 


the Club on the form always provided. I will 
purchase at least one record every two months. 

BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at 
the rate of one 12-inch album for every two 
that I buy, after my agreed upon oe tie 
selections. / will select my own BONUS AL- 
BUMS from an up-to-date list of pane best 
sellers. 

I may cancel my membership anytime after 
buying six additional records. (Only one mem- 
bership per household.) 


I will return these FOUR ALBUMS 


within 7 days and my membership will be cancelled without further obligation 





& here if you own 6 

© record player and agree 
te buy your six future selections 
in stereo which the Club sells for 
$1.00 more than monaural. Then 
the 4 records you have chosen 
marked “SG” will be sent to you 
in STEREO with « bill for $1.00 
more (Total: $1.99). BONUS 
ALBUMS and future selections 
wilh also be in stores. NOTE: 
Stereo records can be played only 
om sleree equipment 


PRINT NAME, 


ADDRESS 








STATE . 





U you wish to 


MONEY. We will bill you. Slightly higher in Canada: Angel Record Club of Conese. 
t--- 


SEND NO 
1184 Castiefield Ave.. Toronto 19, Ont 
DEALER authorized to solicit club subscriptions, 


join through an ANGEL 
write his name and address 


756. MUSIC ON THE DESERT 

The — nds 
and music of the East—i4 
pieces recorded on a journey 
from Turkey to India. $4.98. 


ve TROVEMRA 


743. Stravinsky: PETROUCH- 
A, The complete score of 
the famous bdaiiet. Efrem 
Kurt? conducts the Phithar- 
mona Orchestra. e. 


759. PIAF. 12 baliads in = 
poignant style o tance 
reatest torch singer, wi tn 
= Chauvigny’s orches 
$3.9 


725. wryct 4 S APPREN. 
1CE; iE; Suite from 
‘vance CORNERED wat 


CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY. 4 


exciting great works. $4.98. 


**Faultless sound” — HIGH FIDELITY 


conducted by 
Herbert Von Karajan. $4.96. 


dolins 


“As pace 9 as silk” —THE NEW — 


AN 


VION CONCERTOS 


one 
ce 





FOVMALPSAY 
MENDELSON 


$753. VIENMESE DANCES 
The Phitharm oe 
Vienna-born renry 
plays 6 scintiila 
$4.98, ‘teres 


